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A CHAIN OF EVIDENCE 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


L 
DO hate changes, but when my sister Laura, who keeps house for 
| me, determined to move further uptown, I really had no choice 
in the matter but to acquiesce. I am a bachelor of long standing, 
and it’s my opinion that the way to manage women is simply to humor 
their whims, and since Laura’s husband died I’ve been rather more 
indulgent to her than before. Any way, the chief thing to have in one’s 


household is peace, and I found I secured that easily enough by letting 


Laura do just as she liked; and as in return she kept my home com- 
fortable and pleasant for me, I considered that honors were even. 
Therefore, when she decided we would move to the Hammersleigh I 
made no serious objection. 

Though not large, the Hammersleigh was one of the most attractive 
of the moderate-priced apartment houses in New York City. It hada 
dignified, almost an imposing entrance, and though the hall porter was 
elevator boy as well, the service was rarely complained of. ' 

Of course dwellers in an apartment house are not supposed to know 
their fellow-tenants on the same floor, any more than occupants of a 
brown-stone front are supposed to be acquainted with their next-door 
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neighbors. But be that as it may, I could n’t help feeling an interest 
which almost amounted to curiosity concerning the young lady who 
lived in the apartment across the hall from our own in the Ham- 
mersleigh. 

I had seen her only at a few chance meetings in the elevator or 
in the entrance hall, and her demeanor was peculiar in certain respects. 

Of course I knew the young lady’s name. She was Miss Florence 
Pembroke, and she lived with an old uncle whom I had never seen. 
Although we had been in the Hammersleigh but two weeks, Laura had 
learned from the gossip of the apartment house a few facts concerning 
the old gentleman. It seems he was Miss Pembroke’s great-uncle, and, 
although very wealthy, was of a miserly disposition and a fierce temper. 
He was an invalid in some sort, and never left the apartment; but it 
was said that his ugly disposition and tyrannical ways made his niece’s 
life a burden to her. Indeed, I myself, as I passed their door, often 
heard the old ogre’s voice raised in tones of vituperation and abuse; 
and my sister declared that she was not surprised that the previous 
tenants had vacated our apartment, for the old man’s shrill voice some- 
times even penetrated the thick walls. However, Laura too felt an 
interest in Miss Pembroke, and hoped that after a time she might make 
her acquaintance. 

The girl was perhaps twenty-one or twenty-two, of a brunette type, 
and, though slender, was not at all fragile-looking. Her large, dark 
eyes had a pathetic expression, but except for this her appearance was 
haughty, proud, and exceedingly reserved. She had never so much 
as glanced at Mrs. Mulford or myself with the least hint of personal 
interest. To be sure, I had no reason to expect such a thing, but the 
truth is, I felt sorry for the girl, who must certainly lead a hard life 
with that dreadful old man. 

Laura informed me that there was no one else in the Pembroke 
household except one servant, a young colored woman. 

I had seen Miss Pembroke p2rhaps not more than a half-dozen 
times, and I had already observed this: if I chanced to see her as she 
came out of her own door or descended in the elevator, she was appar- 
ently nervously excited. Her cheeks were flushed and her expression 
was one of utter exasperation, as if she had been tried almost beyond 
endurance. If, on the other hand, I saw her as she was returning from 
a walk or an errand, her face was calm and serene—not smiling, but 
with a patient, resigned look, as of one who had her emotions under 
control. At either time she was beautiful. Indeed, I scarcely know 
which aspect seemed to me more attractive: the quivering glow of 
righteous indignation or the brave calm of enforced cheerfulness. 

I admitted to myself, I even admitted to Laura, that I felt com- 
passion for this young woman who seemed to be so ill-treated; but 
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Laura advised me not to waste my sympathy too easily,.for it was her 
opinion that the young woman was quite capable of taking care of her- 
self, and that in all probability she held her own against her poor old 
uncle. 

As I have said, I always humor Laura, even in her opinions; so I 
only responded: “ Very likely you are right, my dear,” and let the 
subject drop. I’m a lawyer, and I’m thirty-two years old, both of 
which conditions have led me to the conclusion that in dealing with 
women acquiescence in unimportant matters is always expedient. 

But we were destined to become intimately acquainted with the 
Pembroke household, and to have opportunities to judge for ourselves 
whether Miss Florence deserved our sympathy or not. 

The hall boy usually brought the first morning mail to our door at 
about eight o’clock, and when he rang the bell it was my habit to open 
the door and take the letters from him myself. 

One morning I did this, as usual, and stood a moment looking care- 
lessly over the letters before I closed the door. I may as well own up 
that I did this partly in the hope that Miss Pembroke would appear 
at the opposite door, where the boy was already ringing the bell. But 
my hope was unfulfilled, for, with a little click, the door was pulled 
open, then suddenly stopped with a sharp snap by reason of a night- 
chain. 

“Laws!” exclaimed what was unmistakably a darky’s voice, “I 
nebber can ’member dat chain! ” 

The door was clicked shut again, and I could hear the chain slid 
back and released; then the door opened and the grinning face of the 
colored girl appeared, and the boy gave her the letters. As there was 
no further hope of catching a glimpse of Miss Pembroke, I went back to 
my interrupted breakfast. 

It was perhaps half an hour later when I again opened my front 
door, to start for my down-town office. Laura accompanied me into the 
hall, as she often does, and chattered a few parting inanities as we 
stood by the elevator. The car was rising, and as we are only on the 
third floor I had a half-formed intention of walking. down the stairs, 
when the door of the other apartment flew open and Miss Pembroke 
ran out to meet the elevator. She was greatly excited, but not with 
anger, for her face was white and her eyes looked big and frightened. 
She paid not the slightest attention to Laura or me, but clutched at the 
coat of an elderly gentleman who stepped out of the elevator. 

“Oh, Doctor Masterson,” she cried, “ come in quickly, and see what 
is the matter with Uncle Robert! He looks so strange, and I’m afraid 
he 

She seemed suddenly to realize our presence, or perhaps she noticed 
the staring face of the elevator boy, for she left unfinished whatever 
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she had been about to say, and, still clutching the doctor’s coat, _ 
him toward her own door. 

I did not presume to speak to Miss Pembroke, but I could not resist 
an impulse that made me say to the doctor: “If I can be of any 
assistance, pray call upon me.” 

There was no time for response—I was not even sure that the 
doctor heard me—but I turned back with Laura into our own apart- 
ment. 

“ Something has happened,” I said to her, “and I think I’ll wait a 
bit.” 

“Do,” said my sister. “It may be that we can be of assistance to 
that poor girl; for if her uncle has a serious attack of any kind she 
will certainly want help.” 

- Almost immediately our door-bell rang, and, feeling sure that it 
was @ summons in response to my offer, I opened the door myself. 

Sure enough, there stood the elderly doctor, looking very much per- 
turbed. 

“ You kindly offered your assistance, sir,” he said, “ or I should not 
thus intrude. I want immediate help. Mr. Pembroke is dead, Miss 
Pembroke has fainted, and their servant is so nearly in hysterics that 
she is of no use whatever.” 

Laura is always splendid in an emergency, so of course she rose to 
the occasion at once. 

“ Let me go to Miss Pembroke,” she said, in her quiet, capable way. 
“T’m Mrs. Mulford, and this is my brother, Otis Landon. We are 
new-comers here, and do not know Miss Pembroke personally, but we 
will be only too glad to do anything we can for her.” 

“Thank you,” said the old gentleman, looking at Laura with an 
air of satisfaction. “I’m Doctor Masterson, the Pembrokes’ family 
physician. I’m greatly surprised at this sudden death. I’m surprised, 
too, that Florence should faint away, for I have never known her to 
do such a thing before.” 

By this time we had all three crossed the hall, and were inside the 
Pembrokes’ door, which opened into a short cross hall. On the right 
was the drawing-room, and here we found Miss Pembroke, who had 
not yet regained consciousness. She lay on a couch, and as the doctor 
bent over her she gave a convulsive shudder, but did not open her eyes. 

“She'll be all right in a moment,” said Doctor Masterson. 
“ Florence is a plucky girl, ond sound as a nut. I’ll leave her in your 
care, Mrs. Mulford.” 

Laura was already hovering over the girl, and, with her intuitive 
womanliness, was doing exactly the right things. 

The colored woman was crouched in a heap on the floor, and was 
rocking herself back and forth, with occasional wails. 
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“Stop that noise, Charlotte,” commanded the doctor. “ Don’t 
make us any more trouble than we already have.” 

The command was not heeded, but without further comment he 
turned away from her, and as he beckoned to me I followed him from 
the room. 

“TI was at my wits’ end,” he exclaimed, “with those two women 
on my hands, and this dead man to look after!” As he spoke, we 
crossed the narrow hall and entered what was apparently the old 
gentleman’s bedroom. I gazed with interest at the face of Robert 
Pembroke, and, save for what Doctor Masterson had told me, I should 
have thought I was looking at the face of a sleeping man. My first 
feeling was one of admiration, for the features were of classic mould, 
and the white hair, thick and rather long, waved back from a noble 
brow. 

“ What a handsome man!” I exclaimed involuntarily. ~ 

“Did you know him?” asked Doctor Masterson, looking at me 
keenly. 

“No,” I replied; “I’ve never seen him before. I’ve lived in this 
house but two weeks.” 

“Robert Pembroke was a handsome man,” agreed the doctor, “ but, 
with the best intentions, and with all the respect due the dead, there is 
little else good to be said of him. But his sudden death puzzles me 
greatly. I have been his physician for many years, and I should have 
said that he had not the least apoplectic tendency. Yet apoplexy must 
have caused his death—at least, so far as I can judge without a more 
thorough examination.” 

As he spoke Doctor Masterson was examining the body, and his look 
of bewilderment increased. 

“ He looks as if he were asleep,” I said. 

“That ’s just it,” said the doctor. “There is no indication of a 
convulsive struggle or a spasm of any kind. His limbs are quietly com- 
posed, even relaxed, as if he had died in his sleep; which is not quite 
indicative of a stroke of apoplexy.” 

“ Heart disease? ” I suggested. ' 

“He had no valvular trouble of the heart,” said the doctor, who 
was continuing his examination. “He had gout, indigestion, rheuma- 
tism, and many ailments incidental to old age, but nothing organic, 
and I had supposed he would live many years longer to torment that 
poor girl in there.” 

-A dozen questions rose to my lips, but I refrained from uttering 
them. Miss Pembroke’s affairs were none of my business; and, too, the 


doctor was not definitely addressing me, but seemed rather to be talk- ait 


ing to himself. 
Suddenly he straightened himself up with an air of resolve. 
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“Ts there a doctor living in this house?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” I answered; “ there is one on the first floor. Shall I fetch 
him ? 

“Do,” said the old man. “Tell him that Doctor Masterson wishes 
to call him in consultation on a serious matter.” I hastened on my 
errand, though not so rapidly as not to pause a moment to glance in at 
Miss Pembroke, who had recovered consciousness, and was lying quietly 
back on the sofa pillows, while Laura bathed her forehead with cologne. 
I well knew the soothing capabilities of Laura’s finger-tips; and I also 
was not surprised to notice that the black girl had ceased her convulsive 
shuddering, and, though still sitting on the floor, was gazing at Laura 
as if fascinated. 

All this I took in in a brief glance, and then ran hurriedly down the 
stairs in search of Doctor Post. 

He was still in his office, and I easily persuaded him to go upstairs 
with me at once. Indeed, as he was a young doctor, he felt flattered 
at being called by such an old and well known practitioner as Doctor . 
Masterson. 

“Old Mr. Pembroke dead?” asked the boy, as we entered the 
elevator. 

“ Yes,” I answered briefly. 

“Well, I can’t help being glad!” was the response. “He was a 
terror, he was, and I hope now Miss Florence can get some happiness.” 

I had neither time nor inclination then to reprove the boy for thus 
crudely expressing his opinion, for we had reached the third floor, and 
Doctor Post and I went at once to Robert Pembroke’s bedroom. 


II. 


Leavine the two doctors to their consultation, I went back into the 
drawing-room. 

Miss Pembroke seemed to be quite herself again, though still some- 
what dazed, apparently, by what had happened. She showed no inclina- 
tion to talk, but her manner was quiet and composed as she asked me to 
be seated. I had no wish to intrude, but I thought there might be 
other ways in which I could serve her, so I sat down and waited. There 
was an indescrifable something in Miss Pembroke’s manner, or rather 
in her appearance, that puzzled me. She showed no sign of grief at 
her uncle’s death, but her calmness and self-control were unmistakably 
the result of a strong will power. Had she been broken-hearted, but 
for some reason determined that no one should know it, she would 
have acted this same way; but it also seemed to me that had she felt 
a secret sense of relief, even almost of gladness, at being released from 
the old man’s tyranny, she must have acted much the same. 
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Occasionally her composure was broken by a sudden, quick gesture 
or an abrupt, impulsive remark. 

“ Charlotte,” she said suddenly, “ why do you stay here? You may 
as well go to the kitchen and go on with your work.” 

The black girl rolled her eyes apprehensively toward Mr. Pembroke’s 
room, as if a superstitious dread made her hesitate. 

“T don’t like to go off by myself alone, Miss Flo’ence,” she said. 

“ But you must, Charlotte,” said Miss Pembroke nervously, but not 
unkindly ; “ you must go and clear away the breakfast things.” 

“But yo’ have n’t had yo’ breakfast, Miss Flo’ence, honey.” 

“Never mind, Charlotte; I can’t eat any breakfast. Clear it all 
away. I don’t want anything.” 

I was much impressed with the senad, drawn expression of the 
speaker’s face, and the quick, sharp accents of her voice, as if she had 
almost reached the limit of her self-control. 

Here Laura interposed: “I’m sure, Miss Pembroke, you would feel 
' better able to meet the day if you would eat something. Charlotte, if 
Pembroke will take some of it.” 

“Yas’m,” said Charlotte, and, falling, as nearly every one did, into 
the way of obeying Laura’s suggestions, she went away. 

When she returned, with a daintily appointed tray, she set it on a 
table, and observed hesitatingly: “Miss Flo’ence, honey, ain’ yo’ gwine 
send fo’ Master George? ” 

“ George!” exclaimed Florence Pembroke. “ Why, how strange I 
had n’t thought of it! Of course we must send for George. Ill tele- 
phone at once. You may go, Charlotte.” 

Again Charlotte left the room, and Miss Pembroke turned to Laura 
to explain. 

“ George,” she said, “is George Lawrence, my cousin. He is my 
only relative except—Uncle Robert. He used to live with us, but a few 
months ago he moved to bachelor apartments farther down-town. If 
you will excuse me, I will telephone for him.” 

The telephone was in a small adjoining room, which was really 
rather a large alcove off the drawing-room. This was apparently a sort 
of music-room here, while my corresponding aleove—for the apartment 
was, of course, a duplicate of our own—lI used as my smoking-room. 

I heard Miss Pembroke, in a calm, clear voice, call up her cousin 
and ask him to come at once. She did not tell him what had hap- 
pened. Then she hung up the receiver and returned to where we sat. 

“T don’t see why I did n’t think of George sooner,” she said. “I 
ought to have sent for him the very first thing.” 

“You were so dazed,” I suggested, “ that what would ordinarily be 
the most natural thing to do did not occur to you.” 
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“ Yes,” she said, catching at my suggestion almost eagerly—“ yes, 
that must have been it. I was dazed, was n’t 1?” 

“Indeed you were,” said Laura soothingly. “You fainted quite 
away.” 

“Oh, yes,” returned the girl; “that was when Doctor Masterson 
told me that Uncle Robert was dead. I could n’t believe it, you know. 
We—we never dreamed he would die suddenly. I wonder what George 
will say?” 

“Ts there any one else that you would like to have notified?” I 
asked. 

“No,” she said; “at least, not at present. Of course we must 
tell Milly Waring, but I ’ll wait until after I see George.” 

A few moments after this, Mr. George Lawrence arrived. He let 
himself in at the front door with a latch-key, and walked into the 
room with the air of one familiar with the place. 

“ Well, Florence, what ’s up? ” he began, and then, seeing strangers, 
paused expectantly. 

“Mrs. Mulford,” said Florence, “this is my cousin, Mr. Lawrence. 
Mr. Landon, Mr. Lawrence.” 

The new-comer bowed politely and with the graceful courtesy of a 
well-bred city man, then turned again to his cousin. 

“T sent for you, George,” began Florence, “ because—because——” 

But here her self-possession failed her, and she could go no further. 
She cast an appealing glance at me, as if to ask me to speak for her, then 
threw herself on the couch in an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 

Laura sat beside the sobbing girl, while Mr. Lawrence turned to me 
for an explanation. 

Judging at first sight that with a man of his type a straightforward 
statement would be the best, I told him in as few words as possible 
what had happened. 

“Uncle Robert dead!” he exclaimed. “ Why, what does it mean? 
He had no heart trouble that we knew of. Was it apoplexy?” 

“T think so,” I replied. “Two doctors are in there now, holding 
a consultation.” 

“Two doctors? ” exclaimed Mr. Lawrence. “ Who are they?” 

“Doctor Masterson, who was, I believe, your late uncle’s physician, 
and Doctor Post, who lives in this house.” 

“Which came first?” asked Mr. Lawrence. 

By this time Miss Pembroke, who seemed to be subject to sudden 
changes of demeanor, took it upon herself to answer his question. She 
had stopped crying, and again showed that icy calmness which I could 
not yet understand. 

“T sent for Doctor Masterson,” she said. “I thought uncle was 
only ill, but when the doctor came he said he was dead; and then he 
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wanted another doctor, so Mr. Landon very kindly went for Doctor 
Post.” 

“ Why did he want Doctor Post, if Uncle Robert was already dead? ” 
demanded Lawrence. 

“To help him to discover what caused uncle’s death.” 

“Then we must await the result of their consultation,” he replied. 
He seemed about to say something else, but checked himself. I could 
readily understand why he should hesitate to say in the presence of 
strangers many things that he might have said to his cousin had they 
been alone. 

I felt attracted to this young man. Although he had a careless, 
good-natured air, there seemed to be an underlying vein of kindly feeling 
and courteous solicitude. Like Miss Pembroke, he seemed to be con- 
trolling his emotion and forcing himself to meet the situation calmly. 

George Lawrence was large-framed and heavily-built, while Florence 
Pembroke was a lithe and willowy slip of a girl; but their features 
showed a degree of family likeness, and the dark eyes and dark, curling 
hair were decidedly similar. They seemed congenial, and thoroughly 
good comrades. Miss Pembroke appeared glad that her cousin had 
arrived, and he seemed desirous of doing whatever he could to help her. 
I was struck by the utter absence of any expressions of grief on the 
part of either, and then I remembered what I had heard about the 
cruel temper of their uncle. Could it be possible, I thought, that 
these two were really glad rather than otherwise? Then I remembered 
Miss Pembroke’s piteous weeping, and as I looked at Mr. Lawrence and 
noted his white face and clenched hands I concluded that they were 
both controlling their real feelings, and exhibiting only what they con- 
sidered a proper attitude before strangers. 

Then I began to think that since Miss Pembroke’s cousin was with 
her, perhaps Laura and I ought to go away and leave them to them- 
selves. I made a remark to this effect, but, to my surprise, both Miss 
Pembroke and her cousin insisted that we should stay, at least until the 
doctors had finished their consultation. 

So we stayed, and Laura, with her usual tact, managed to keep up 
a desultory conversation on various unimportant subjects. 

Occasionally the talk became more or less personal, and I learned 
that George Lawrence had previously lived with his uncle and cousin 
in this same apartment. It also transpired—though this, I think, was 
told unintentionally—that the reason why Mr. Lawrence went away to 
live by himself was because he could no longer stand the unpleasantness 
caused by the fierce fits of anger into which old Mr. Pembroke would 
fly upon the slightest provocation. 

“He grew worse as he grew older,” said Mr. Lawrence. “ Florrie 
and I lived with him for many years, and each year he grew more 
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unbearable. I suppose, poor old chap, it was his gout that made him 
so crusty and cross, but it kept me in hot water so much of the time 
that I could n’t stand it. Florrie stood it better than I did, but she’s 
a born angel anyhow.” 

Mr. Lawrence looked admiringly at his cousin, who acknowledged his 
compliment with a faint smile. 

“T did n’t stand it very well,” she said; “but I’m sorry now that 
I was n’t more patient. Poor old uncle, he did n’t have a very happy 
life.” 

Again, without a moment’s warning, Miss Pembroke burst into one 
of those convulsive fits of sobbing. I was glad Laura was still there, 
for she seemed able to soothe the girl as I’m sure no one else could 
have done. 

His cousin’s grief seemed to affect George Lawrence deeply, but 
again he endeavored to suppress any exhibition of emotion. His white 
face grew whiter, and he clinched his hands until the knuckles stood out 
like knots, but he spoke no word of sympathy or comfort. 

I felt myself slightly at a loss in the presence of his repressed feel- 
ing, and as I did not think myself sufficiently acquainted with him to 
offer any word of sympathy, I said nothing. 

It was into this somewhat difficult situation that the two doctors 
came. They looked exceedingly grave; indeed, their faces bore an 
expression of awe that seemed even beyond what the case demanded. 

“Ah, George,” said Doctor Masterson, grasping the hand of the 
young man, “I’m glad you’re here. Did Florence send for you?” | 

“ Yes, doctor ; she telephoned, and I came at once. I’m indeed sur- 
prised and shocked at Uncle Robert’s sudden death. Had you ever 
thought such a thing likely to happen?” 

“No,” said Doctor Masterson, and his voice had a peculiar ring, 
as of a man proving his own opinion. 

Apparently Florence Pembroke was accustomed to the inflections 
of the old doctor’s voice, for she looked suddenly up at him, as if he 
had said something more. Her crying spell was over, for the time at 
least, and her white face had again assumed its haughty and inscrutable 
expression. 

“Was it heart disease?” she inquired, looking straight at Doctor 
Masterson. 

“No,” he replied; “it was not. Nor was it apoplexy, nor disease 
of any sort. Mr. Robert Pembroke did not die a natural death; he was 
killed while he slept.” 

I suppose to a man of Doctor Masterson’s brusk, curt manner it was 
natural to announce this fact so baldly; but it seemed to me nothing 
short of brutality to fling the statement in the face of that quivering, 


shrinking girl. 
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“ Killed! ” she said, clasping her hands tightly. ‘“ Murdered!” 
“ Yes,” said the doctor; “ murdered in a peculiar fashion, and by a 
means of devilish ingenuity. Indeed, I must confess that had it not 
been for Doctor Post’s conviction that the death was not natural, and 
his determination to discover the cause, it might never have been found 
out.” 

“ Was he shot?” asked Florence, and it seemed to me she spoke 
like one in a trance. 

“Shot? No!” said Doctor Masterson. “He was stabbed, or 
rather pierced, with a long, thin pin—a hat-pin, you know. Stabbed 
in the back of his neck, at the base of the brain, as he lay asleep. He 
never knew it. The pin broke off in the wound, and death was immedi- 
ate, caused by cerebral hemorrhage. Doctor Post and I have made a 
most thorough examination, and we are convinced that these are the 
facts. Mr. Pembroke was lying on his side, in a most natural position, 
and was, in all probability, sleeping soundly. This gave the murderer 
an excellent opportunity to aim the deadly pin with careful precision, 
and to pierce the brain with a swift stab. The result of this was 
precisely the same as a sudden and fatal apoplectic stroke. Though there 
may have been a tremor or slight quiver of certain muscles, there was 
no convulsion or contortion, and Mr. Pembroke’s face still retains the 
placid look of sleep. Death must have taken place, we conclude, at 
or near midnight.” 

We who heard this sat as if paralyzed. It was so unexpected, so 
fearfully sudden, so appalling, that there seemed to be no words fit to 
express our feelings. 

Doctor Post broke the silence. “ We must send for the coroner,” he 
said. 


III. 


THERE was no use blinking the fact: I was rapidly falling in love 
with Florence Pembroke. And as the truth of the fearful tragedy 
penetrated her dazed brain, and she seemed so sadly in need of comfort 
and help, my impulse was to take her in my arms, and tell her of my 
sympathy and love. 

As this was out of the question, I was glad to see Laura sit by 
the girl’s side and soothe her with kindly caresses. But, to my sur- 
prise, Florence did not faint, nor did she seem in any danger of physical 
collapse. On the contrary, Doctor Post’s remark seemed to arouse her 
to action. She sat up very straight, and, though the rest of her face 
was perfectly white, a red spot glowed in either cheek. 

“The coroner?” she said, in a strained, unnatural voice. “ What 
would he do?” 
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“Tt is necessary, my child, that he be summoned,” said Doctor Mas- 
terson, “since your uncle did not die a natural death.” 

“ But what will he do? ” persisted Florence. 

“ He will ask questions of all who know anything about the matter, 
and try to discover the one who did the awful deed.” 

“Of course, Florence,” observed George Lawrence, “we must call 
the coroner. It is always done, I believe, in such a case as this.” 

“Very well,” said Florence; “but it is all so dreadful—I can’t 
realize it. Who killed Uncle Robert? Was ita burglar? Did he steal 
anything ? ” 

She seemed to be talking quite at random. George answered her 
kindly, and his manner was gentle and affectionate. 

“ We don’t know, Florrie dear,” he said. “That is what the coroner 
will inquire into.” 

I was thankful that my own business did not imperatively demand 
my presence at my office that day, and I concluded to stay where I was, 
at any rate, until the coroner arrived. 

I would doubtless be called as a witness, and, too, I trusted I could 
be of help to Florence. 

The girl puzzled while she fascinated me. She seemed so helpless 
and alone, and yet she showed a strange courage—almost a bravado. 

George Lawrence, too, was reserved and self-contained, and I 
imagined they both inherited something of their dead uncle’s strength 
of character. 

Doctor Post had returned to his own office, promising to come up 
again if called for. Doctor Masterson had telephoned for the coroner, 
who said he would come soon and bring an inspector. 

Then Laura persuaded Miss Pembroke to go with her across to our 
own apartment, and rest there for a time. This plan commended itself 
to Doctor Masterson, and he told Florence not to return until he sent 


for her. 
“Tt ’s a bad business,” said the doctor to young Lawrence. “TI can’t 


understand it.” 

“Tt’s horrible! ” exclaimed George Lawrence, covering his face with 
his hands. “ Why, I was here yesterday attemneen, and Uncle Robert 
was particularly well, and particularly — 

He paused, and with a grim smile Doctor Masterson eon the 
sentence: “ Portioulesty cantankerous ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, he was,” said Lawrence candidly. “I think I never saw 
him in a worse rage, and all about nothing. He stormed at Florence 
until the poor girl cried, and then he scolded her for that. But I sup- 
pose his gout was pretty bad, and that always made him ugly.” 

“ Where do you live now, George? * inquired Doctor Masterson. 

“I’ve bachelor rooms down in Washington Square. Not as com- 
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fortable in some ways as I was here, but good enough on the whole. 
I must make a home for Florrie somewhere now. It’s all dreadful, to 
be sure, but, really, she Il be happier without Uncle’ Robert, in every 
way.” 

“ She inherits property?” I asked, and, because of Lawrence’s con- 
fidential manner, my casual question did not seem impertinent. 

“ She and I are the only heirs,” he said straightforwardly. “Uncle 
Robert’s will is no secret. It was made long ago, and as we are his 
only relatives he left us equal inheritors. I don’t care about that part 
of it, but I’m glad Florence is to have some money of her own. Uncle 
Robert was mighty close with her. I make money enough for my own 
needs, but Florence could n’t do that, and she has had to scrimp out- 
rageously. She’s so proud, she won’t accept a cent from me, and 
between uncle’s miserliness and his temper she has led an awful life.” 

“Then I can’t feel real regret that Mr. Pembroke is gone,” I said, 
“except that the manner of his taking off is so horrible. Do you sup- 
pose that it is the work of burglars?” 

“ Must have been,” said Lawrence. “I haven’t looked around at 
all—I hate all that sort of thing—but I suppose the coroner will clear 
up all mystery.” 

“Now, on the contrary,” said I, “I have a liking for detective 
work, and, if there is any occasion for it, I *ll be glad to do anything I 
can for you.” 

George Lawrence seemed not to hear me. 

“Uncle Robert had n’t an enemy in the world, that I know of,” 
he said musingly ; “ so it must have been a burglar or marauder of some 
sort.” 

“Very unusual method for a burglar,” said I, thinking of the hat- 
pin. “ Would you mind if I looked about a little bit? Id like to find 
the other end of that pin.” 

“ What pin?” asked Lawrence, with a sudden start. 

“The pin that killed your uncle. The doctors say it was a hat-pin, 
broken off close to the flesh.” 

“ A hat-pin? How awful!” 

‘The young man gave a shudder, as if sensitive to grewsome pictures. 

“ Yes,” I went on; “and if we could find the head end that broke 
off, it might be a clue to the murderer.” 

“Oh, yes, I see. Well, certainly, go and look about all you choose. 
‘But excuse me from that sort of thing. Ill get the best detectives, if 
necessary, but I can’t do anything in that way myself.” 

I readily understood this attitude in one so closely related to the 
victim of the dreadful deed, and at his permission I determined to 
search the whole apartment thoroughly. We had been alone during 
this conversation, as Doctor Masterson had returned to his late patient’s 
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room, and the servant, Charlotte, had not reappeared. But before I 
could begin my contemplated search the coroner arrived, accompanied 
by Inspector Crawford. 

Mr. Ross, the coroner, looked like a capable, active man, while Mr. 
Crawford’s face wore the blank and inscrutable expression which is sup- 
posed to be part of the detective’s stock in trade. I have often wondered 
whether this imperturbability is not used quite as often to cloak utter 
ignorance as to hide secret knowledge. 

After learning the main facts of the case, the coroner determined to 
hold at least a preliminary inquest right then and there. 

Although as a lawyer I have had more or less experience in these 
matters, it seemed to me an incredibly short space of time before a jury 
was impanelled and the examination of witnesses begun. Meantime 
. Inspector Crawford had been hunting for clues, but, so far as I could 
learn, had found none. I abandoned my plan of searching the rooms 
myself, for the inspector did not invite assistance, and gave me no cause 
to think it would be welcomed. 

George Lawrence was sent across to bring Miss Pembroke back, and 
when they came Laura accompanied them. 

Doctor Masterson was first called to the witness stand. 

He testified as to the manner and cause of Mr. Pembroke’s death. 

“Were you Mr. Pembroke’s physician?” asked the coroner. 

“Yes; I have attended him for twenty years.” 

“He had no ailments or symptoms that would make his sudden 
death probable? ” 

“ None that I know of.” 

“Yet you thought at first that he died of apoplexy?” 

“T did, because it to ence of hemorrhage, and 
I looked only for natural causes.” 

“ Why did you call Doctor Post? ” 

“T didn’t feel satisfied to trust my uncorroborated opinion, and 

desired the advice of another physician.” 
Doctor Post’s evidence agreed with all Doctor Masterson had said, 
and continued thus: 

“T felt, like Doctor Masterson, that the effects were not quite those 
of apoplexy, and so made a thorough examination for other causes of 
death. At the base of the brain I discovered a small black speck. It 
proved to be the end of a long pin, which was so deeply imbedded as 
to be almost invisible. It is not strange that Doctor Masterson should 
not have discovered it, as it was completely covered by the long, thick 
white hair of the head.” 

“This pin, you say, is a hat-pin?” 

“A part of a hat-pin. It was evidently inserted while the victim 
was asleep. It was then, either intentionally or accidentally, broken in 
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half. Owing to a peculiar tendency of human flesh, the pin was probably 
drawn in a trifle deeper than when left there by the one 8 hand, and 
thus almost disappeared from view.” 

“ And it was this stab of a pin that caused death?” 

“ Undoubtedly—and immediately.” 

Except for a few technical points regarding the cause and effect 
of cerebral hemorrhage, that was the gist of Doctor Post’s evidence. 

As the case was indisputably a murder, there being no possibility of 
suicide, the next thing was to discover the criminal. 

Coroner Ross went about his work in a most methodical and system- 
atic manner. His witnesses were called, sworn, questioned, and dis- 
missed with a despatch that amazed me. 

The agent of the Hammersleigh, who also lived in the house, was 
examined next. 

He stated that the Pembrokes had lived there for three years; that 
the family consisted only of Mr. Robert Pembroke and his niece, Miss 
Florence Pembroke. Until about three months ago, he said, Mr. George 
Lawrence, nephew of the deceased, had also lived there. The Pem- 
brokes, he averred, had always been satisfactory tenants, except that it 
was difficult to collect the rent from the old gentleman. 

“ He was not a poor man?” asked the coroner. 

“ Quite the contrary. “He was a wealthy man, but he hated to part 
with his money.” 

The elevator boy was next questioned, and, though unimportant, his 
evidence further proved the irascibility of the late Mr. Pembroke. 

“ He never left his rooms,” said the boy, “ but, gee! he did n’t have 
to for me to hear him hollerin’. Every time I paseed this floor, ’most, 
he was a-givin’ it to the young lady good an’ plenty.” 

. As I learned all this, I felt more than ever glad that Florence was at 
last freed from this tyrant. Indeed, my attention was only half given 
to the business in hand. My thoughts continually wandered to the 
girl who had, all unconsciously, twined herself around my very heart. 
I found myself wondering where she would go when this was all over; 
how soon I could cultivate her acquaintance; and if—in the future—I 
could at last win her for my own. It was my first infatuation with 
any woman, and I gave myself up to it unreservedly, while my soul 
thrilled with hopes of what might some time be. To be sure, Miss Pem- 
broke had not so much as glanced at me with other than the most formal 
politeness, such as she might show to any new acquaintance. But I 
would not let this discourage me. Because it was love at first sight on 
my side was no reason why it should be on hers, so I only determined to 
win her, if possible, and to be careful that she should not yet discover 
my feelings toward herself. 

From these rose-colored dreams I was suddenly recalled to the 
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dreadful realities of the occasion by hearing myself summoned as a 
witness. 

I took the stand, hoping that some chance word or tone of my 
otherwise unimportant evidence might at least convince Miss Pembroke 
of my friendly interest in her and her affairs. 

“ Please tell in your own words,” said the coroner, “exactly what 
you know of this matter.” 

“T live in the other apartment on the same floor, and across the 
hall from this,” said I. “Iam a lawyer, and a bachelor. My widowed 
sister, Mrs. Mulford, keeps house for me. As we sat at breakfast this 
morning the door-bell rang. Knowing from the hour—just about eight 
o’clock—that it was probably the hall boy with the mail, I opened the 
door myself, and took the letters from him. As I stood a moment, 
carelessly running over the mail, the boy pressed the button at the 
opposite apartment—the one where we now are. The colored servant 
came to the door, and though she unlatched it at once, it was held by a 
chain.” 

Just here Inspector Crawford interrupted me. 

“The night-chain was on, you say?” 

“ Yes,” I answered ; “I heard the colored woman’s voice exclaiming 
that she always forgot to remove the night-chain before opening the 
door; so she reclosed the door, unfastened the chain, and opened the 
door again. She then took the letters and went back to the apartment. 
I returned to my own breakfast. Perhaps half an hour later I started 
for my office. As I was waiting for the elevator to come up, my sister 
stood with me, chatting. When the elevator did arrive I saw a gentle- 
man in it, who, I have since learned, is Doctor Masterson. As the car 
reached our floor Miss Pembroke rushed from her own apartment to 
meet the doctor, exclaiming that her uncle was ill. My sister and I 
were much concerned, and offered our assistance. A few moments later 
Doctor Masterson came and asked us to come over here, as Mr. Pem- 
broke was dead and Miss Pembroke had fainted. We came at once, and 
have endeavored to do anything we could to help.” 

For some reason, Doctor Masterson seemed disturbed at my remarks. 
Why, I could not guess, for I had told the exact truth, and it seemed to 
me to have little bearing on the circumstanees of the old man’s death. 
After some more questions, to which I gave guarded replies, meantime 
watching the old doctor’s face, I was excused. 

Sister Laura was called next, but as her evidence was practically an 
echo of my own, it was of little importance. And yet, strange to say, 
Doctor Masterson showed no concern at anything Laura said. 

Then the coroner called for Charlotte, the servant. 

She came from the kitchen, in a state of terrified excitement. She 
was nervously loquacious, and Mr. Ross was obliged to command her to 
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answer his questions as shortly as possible, and not dilate on them or 
express any opinions. 

“ At what hour did you rise?” ° 

“Bout seben, sah.” 

“Did you then prepare breakfast? ” 

“Yes, sah—bacon ’n’ eggs, an’ cereal, an’——” 

“Never mind what the meal consisted of. Did you see any one 
before you served breakfast? ” 

“ Only the hall boy, when I went to take the lettahs, sah.” 

“ He rang the bell? ” 

“Yes, sah. He allus does. An’ I dun gib de do’ a yank, but dat 
ol’ chain held it. I ’clar to goodness, I can’t nebber *member dat chain.” 

“ Have you been with this household long?” 

“T’s been here six weeks, sah. But I was gwine to leave, any way. 
I could n’t stan’ de way Mr. Pembroke called me names, sah. Miss 
Flo’ence she’s mighty nice lady, but de ol’ massa he was too much fo’ 


anybody.” 


IV. 


“ NEvER mind your opinions of your employers,” commanded the 
coroner sternly. “Simply answer my questions. What did you do 
with the letters?” 

“T took ’em to Miss Flo’ence.” 

“Ts that your custom?” 

“Yes, sah. She looks ’em ober, an’ if dey ’s bills she does n’t gib em 
to Mr. Pembroke till after breakfast, sah.” 

“ Where was Miss Pembroke when you gave her the mail?” 

“In her own room, sah, jes’ finishin’ dressin’.” 

“ What did you do next?” 

“Den Miss Flo’ence she tole me to knock on Mr. Pembroke’s door, 
so he’d know breakfas’ was ready. An’ I did, but he did n’t answer. 
Gen’ally he hollers at me when I knock. So I knock again an’ again, an’ 
when he don’t holler out cross-like, I ’mos’ know sumpin’s wrong. So I 
went and tol’ Miss Flo’ence dat her uncle did n’t answer back. An’ she 
say: ‘Oh, pshaw, he’s asleep. Knock again.’ ” 

“Did you do so?” 

“Yes, sah. An’ still he don’t holler out ugly, like he always do. 
Den I got awful scart, an’ I begged Miss Flo’ence to go in his room. 
An’ den she did. An’ she scream out: ‘Oh, Charlotte, uncle has had 
a stroke or sumpin! What shall we do?’ An’ I say: ‘Oh, Miss 
Flo’ence, send for de doctor.’ An’ she telephoned right away, an 
bimeby he come.” 

“That will do,” said the coroner. “You are excused.” 

Vou. LXXX.—19 
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The next witness called was Florence herself. 

Doctor Masterson’s expression had grown even more worried than 
before. He seemed to me to look positively alarmed, and I wondered 
what it was that troubled him so. 

Florence, on the contrary, was absolutely composed, and had again 
assumed that air of hauteur which I had sometimes noticed on her 
face when I had met her before I was privileged to speak to her, but 
which had been utterly absent since her uncle’s death. 

The coroner looked at her, not unkindly, but with an air of cold- 
ness which quite matched her own. 

“ Your name?” he said briefly. 

“ Florence Pembroke.” 

“ Your relation to the deceased ? ” 

“That of great-niece. Robert Pembroke was my grandfather’s 
brother.” 

“ You lived with him?” 

“T have lived with him since I was sixteen.” 

“ Was he kind to you?” 

“ No.” 

This was said without a trace of anger or resentment, but merely 
in the tones of one stating a simple fact. 

“ Why was he not kind to you?” 

“T know of no reason, save that he was not of a kindly disposition. 
He had a dreadful and ungovernable temper, which was doubtless due 
in part, at least, to the fact that he suffered greatly from gout.” 

“ Was he—was he cruel to you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did he ever offer you personal violence? ” 

“ He has struck me several times.” 

My blood boiled at these revelations. To think of that exquisite 
creature at the mercy of an angry brute! 

“Why did you not leave him?” 

“T had no other home, and, too, he needed me to look after him.” 

“ He could afford to hire caretakers.” 

“Yes, but he was my only living relative, except my cousin, Mr. 
Lawrence, and I felt that I owed him care and attention in return for 
what he had always done for me. Besides, it was difficult for him to 
keep servants of any sort. They always left after a few of his violent 
exhibitions of temper.” 

“ Was he liberal with you in money matters?” 

“He was not.” 

“Do you refer to money for household expenses or for your per- 
sonal use? ” 

“To both.” 
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“Do you know the contents of your uncle’s will?” 

“T do.” 

“You know, then, that by his death you will inherit a large sum 
of money?” 

“ Yes.” 

This conversation was listened to intently by all present, and it 
seemed to me that at this point the coroner’s face took on an even harder 
and colder look than it had had before. I wondered why he seemed so 
devoid of sympathy or even of common humanity as his metallic voice 
rang out the questions. 

“ You heard the testimony of Charlotte, your servant?” ~ 

“ Yes.” 

“ You corroborate it? ” 

“T do, so far as it concerns myself.” 

“Then you saw your uncle first this morning, when Charlotte called 
you to his room?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you thought him ill?” 

“T feared he was dead, he looked so white and still. But I thought 
it might be a paralytic stroke, or something that would cause an appear- 
ance similar to that of death.” 

“ Did you touch the body?” 

“No.” Florence gave a slight shudder, which seemed to =e not 
without its effect on the coroner. 

“Why not?” 

At this Florence looked extremely white on her lip quivered 
slightly, but with a sudden accession of extreme dignity she drew 
herself up proudly and answered: 

“T saw no occasion to do so, and I deemed the proper thing was to 
send at once for our family physician.” 

Still the coroner eyed her in a peculiar way, I thought, as, without 
cessation, he continued to question her. 

“When did you last see your uncle alive?” 

“ When he left the drawing-room last evening, to retire to his bed- 
room.” 

“ Was he apparently as well as usual?” 

“ Quite so. His gout was troublesome, but he had no other ailment 
that I know of.” 

“ At what hour was this? ” 

“ About ten o’clock.” 

“ Was your uncle in a bad temper when he left you?” 

“He was.” 

“ Especially so? ” 


Yes.” 
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“ What was the reason?” 

“ He had been looking over the household accounts, and he accused 
me of extravagance.” 

“ He left, then, in a fit of rage?” 

“ Yes.” 

When Florence said this her eyes filled with tears, and I could 
readily understand how it hurt the tender-hearted young girl to remem- 
ber that her uncle’s last words to her had been uttered in anger. This, 
however, did not seem to affect the coroner. He went steadily on, with 
his voice singularly lacking in inflections. 

“ What did you do after your uncle retired? ” 

“T sat in the drawing-room and read for an hour or so.” 

“And then?” 

“Then I locked up the house and went to bed.” 

Florence seemed to think that this ended her examination, and 
started to return to her seat; but the coroner stopped her. 

“Miss Pembroke,” he said, “I must ask you a few more questions. 
You locked up the house yourself, you say?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where was your servant? ” 

“She had gone to bed some time earlier—about nine o’clock, I 
should say.” 

“ So that after your uncle left you you were alone? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And when you went to bed you locked the doors and windows?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You-———” The coroner hesitated for the fraction of a second, and 
then cleared his throat and went on: “ You put the night-chain on the 
front door?” 

“Yes.” Florence spoke as if the matter were of no importance. 

“Then—pardon me, Miss Pembroke—but if you put the chain on 
last night, at eleven, and Charlotte took it off this morning, at eight, 
how was it possible for a marauder to enter, as the inspector tells me he 
finds all the windows still fastened, except those which Charlotte says 
she opened herself this morning?” 

“T don’t know,” said Florence, the dazed look returning to her pale 
face, and then, sinking to the floor, she again swooned away. 

The implication was awful, monstrous, and yet—there it was. Since, 
as Florence said, she put the chain on, and since it had been found still 
on by Charlotte in the morning, certainly no one could have entered the 
apartment during the night by that door. And as the apartment was 
the duplicate of our own, I knew there was no other door. There was 
no rear entrance, and the dumb-waiter closed with a snap lock an the 
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The inspector stated that the windows had evidently been securely 
fastened through the night. Those in the sleeping-rooms, which were 
partly opened for ventilation, were secured by a burglar-proof device, 
which fastened them at any desired point, leaving ample room for air, 
but far too small a space for a human being to pass through. Thus the 
possibility of an intruder was eliminated, and, granting that, who had 
killed Mr. Pembroke? 

Logically speaking, it must have been some one already in the apart- 
ment, and the other occupants numbered but two. It did n’t seem that 
it could have been Charlotte; and my mind refused even a hint of a 
thought of Florence in that connection ; and yet—who? 

As I sat stunned, I vaguely saw that some one had raised Miss Pem- 
broke, and that Laura had once more taken her in charge. 

I looked at the hard, impassive face of the coroner, and, like a flash, 
I realized that he believed Florence guilty, and that was why he had 
questioned her along the line he did. 

He meant to prove first motive and then exclusive opportunity! I, 
as a lawyer, followed the workings of his mind, and understood at last 
his rigorous catechism of the poor girl. 

Florence guilty! Why, it was simply a contradiction of terms. 
That girl was no more capable of——— Then I remembered her manner 
that had so puzzled me. But that she could explain, of course. As to 
exclusive opportunity, that was mere foolishness. I remembered the 
chained door, but of course there must have been other ways of ingress 
to a professional burglar. I hastily thought over the windows of our 
own apartment. There were three large front ones on Sixty-second 
Street, and the others were all on air-shafts or a fire-escape. 

Ah, that was it—the fire-escape! 

Then I remembered the inspector’s statement. Had there been a 
possible way to get in that house that night, surely he would have found 
it. That would not require very clever detective work. 

Suddenly a thought struck me, which turned my heart to ice. It 
was I who had first testified that the chain was on the door when Char- 
lotte opened it that morning! If I had not mentioned it, perhaps no 
one would have thought of it, and it would have been assumed that the 
criminal forced his way in at the front door. 

That would have left a loophole for doubt. Now they said there 
was none. Oh, how could I have been so stupid as to tell of that chain? 
I who desired only to serve and assist the woman I loved—I had done 
the one thing, said the one word, that gave those men reason to say 
she had “ exclusive opportunity ”! 

That, then, was why Doctor Masterson had looked so perturbed at 
my testimony. That was why he was worried and nervous at Charlotte’s. 
mention of the chain. That was why he looked relieved when Laura 
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completed her account without referring to that awful bit of evidence. 

And why did n’t Laura refer to it? Perhaps she thought it would 
be a point which could n’t be explained, which was as inexplicable to 
her as to me, but which no more proved Miss Pembroke guilty than it 
proved the angels in heaven to be criminals. 

Florence had regained consciousness, but still lay on the couch, with 
closed eyes, and the inexorable coroner called George Lawrence. 

The young man seemed to be controlling himself by a mighty effort. 

“T see your implication,” he said to the coroner, “and I want you 
to retract it. My cousin, Miss Pembroke, is incapable of such a thing 
as you hint, and the mere fact of a chained front door does not preclude 
other modes of housebreaking. I am by no means sure the windows 
were all securely fastened last night. Indeed, I am forced to believe 
they were not, since somebody came in and killed my uncle, and it was 
not my cousin Florence.” 

“ There has been no accusation,” said the coroner coldly. “ Will you 
now give us your testimony?” 

“T can tell you nothing to throw any light on the mystery,” said 
George Lawrence, who was, apparently, holding himself well in hand. 
“T called here yesterday afternoon between five and six. My uncle was 
very cross and grumpy, and gave me no pleasant word while I was here. 
He was not at that time definitely angry, but merely testy and irritable. 
I talked for a time with Florence, and went away about six. I returned 
to my own apartments in Washington Square, dressed, and went to 
dine with some friends in Sixtieth Street. I left their house at eleven 
o’clock, and went directly home. I reached my apartments at 11:25— 
I am sure of the hour, because the hall boy told me the time by the 
office clock. He then took me up in the elevator, and I went at once 
to my rooms. I slept all night, and had not yet left my bedroom when 
my cousin telephoned for me this morning. That is my story, and, as 
I said, it throws no light on the case. But light shall be thrown on the 
case, if I have to move heaven and earth to have it thrown. This 
mystery shall be solved and my cousin freed from the slightest taint of 
this absurd suspicion ! ” 

I had liked George Lawrence from the first, and this outburst of 
loyalty to his cousin quite won my heart. It was no more than he 
ought to have felt, but his spontaneous enthusiasm charmed me. I 
determined to add my efforts to his own, and it would go hard if 
between us we did not bring the evil-doer to justice. 

The coroner asked George only a few more questions. 

“ You carry a latch-key to this apartment? ” he said. 

“Yes. I lived here until a few months ago, and I ’ve still kept the 
key. I go in and out as I like. The chain is never put on in the day- 
time.” 
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“Ts it always on at night?” 
“Yes. When I lived here I was usually the last one in at night, 
and I put on the chain. Since I left, my cousin has told me that she 
always puts it on when she retires at night.” 

“ You did not get on well with your uncle?” 

“TI did not. It was because of his temper that I went away to live 
by myself. I hoped, too, that if I were not here to anger him, which 
I often did, he might be more gentle to Florence.” 

“Did it turn out that way?” 

“T fear not, to any considerable extent. I think he could not con- 
trol his temper, even if he tried, and it was his custom to vent his wrath 
on whomever happened to be nearest.” 

“ You also knew of the conditions of your uncle’s will? ” 

“Yes. It was no secret. He had always told us we two were his 
sole heirs, but, though he seemed willing to leave us his money, he was 
not generous with it while alive.” 

“ What is your business, Mr. Lawrence? ” 

“T am an artist—or, at least, an illustrator. I make pictures for 
books and magazines.” 

“ You find it lucrative?” 

“ Sufficiently so. My tastes are not extravagant, and I earn enough 
by my work to gratify my simple ambitions. I trust I shall make a 
worthy use of my inheritance, but I had hoped not to come into it for 
many years yet.” 

This last remark jarred on me. I didn’t want to think the young 
man hypocritical, and yet that attitude as to his inheritance seemed te 
me not quite ingenuous. 


V. 


I am usually cool-headed and clear-sighted, but as I realized the 
significance of the trend of the coroner’s investigation my brain began 
to whirl. While I could n’t for a moment imagine Florence guilty of 
crime, or assistanee or connivance thereto, there was much about the 
girl that I could not understand. Her sudden fainting spells and her 
spasms of convulsive weeping contrasted strangely with her calm, cold 
demeanor as she talked about her uncle. She had shown no grief at 
his death, but, remembering his cruelty to her, I could not wonder at 
this. Surely, if ever a woman had cause to be glad at a relative’s 
death, she had ; and yet—what was I thinking of? Of course Florence, 
my Florence, as I had already begun to hope she might be some day, was 
incapable of anything but the gentlest and most filial thoughts of her 
dead uncle. Then my legal mind awoke again, and I said to myself: 
“T know absolutely nothing of this girl, or of her real nature. I am in 
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love with her, I admit, but I have never spoken with her before to-day ; 
she is a veritable stranger to me, and I cannot know the secrets of her 
heart.” 

Then the thought again occurred to me that, whatever might be the 
truth of the matter, I had been the one who first called attention to the 
chain on the door, which was, of course, the unassailable point against 
Florence. Since, therefore, I was directly. responsible for this bit of 
evidence, which might or might not have been brought out otherwise, 
I felt that I owed all assistance in my power to the girl I had so 
unwittingly placed in an awkward predicament. — 

Foreseeing what the verdict of the coroner’s jury must inevitably 
be, I formed my resolve at once. I sat down beside Florence and talked 
to her in a low tone. 

“ Miss Pembroke,” I said, “the unfortunate circumstances of the 
case will undoubtedly lead to a trial before a legal jury. This may— 
though I trust it won’t—cause you some annoyance, and in a merely 
nominal and formal way you may be held in detention for a few days. 
I wish, therefore, to ask if you have a family lawyer to whom you would 
naturally intrust the whole matter? ” 

“No,” said Florence, and again I was repelled by her cold and 
unresponsive manner; “I know of no lawyer whom I would wish to 
consult ; nor do I see any necessity for such consultation.” 

“ But—excuse me, Miss Pembroke, I feel it my duty to tell you 
that in all probability there will be a necessity for you to have the coun- 
sel of an experienced lawyer ; and, since you have no one else at hand, I 
want to offer you my services. Do not think me presumptuous, but 
believe that I will do my best to serve you, and—that you will need such 
service.” 

The girl looked at me as if unable to comprehend my full meaning. 

“Do I understand,” she said slowly, “that because the apartment 
was locked and chained so that no one could enter, it may be supposed 
that killed Uncle Robert ? ” 

“You must admit,” I replied, “ that to a jury of disinterested out- 
siders it might seem to be a possibility.” 

“TI!” she said, with a proud gesture and a look of hauteur even 
more scornful than she had previously shown; then with a sudden and 
complete change of demeanor she cried out brokenly: “ Ah, well, per- 
haps I did!” and buried her face in her hands. 

I was dumfounded. Her rapid alternations between an ‘aggressive 
self-assurance and a nervous collapse left me more than ever uncertain 
as to the true nature of the woman. 

But so deeply was I interested that this very uncertainty only 
whetted my desire to take up the case that I felt sure was more than 
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“Never mind about that,” I said calmly, “but please agree, Miss 
Pembroke, to consider me as your counsel from this moment.” 

This was, of course, precipitate, but I was impelled to it by the 
emergency of the moment. And, too, the conviction was every moment 
sinking deeper in my heart that this was the one woman in the world 
I could ever love. So alone was she, and so pathetic in her loneliness, 
so mysterious was her conduct and so fascinating ‘her personality, that 
I resolved to devote all the legal talent I possessed to her aid. 

“T will,” she said, and she gave me a glance earnest but so inscru- 
table that I could make no guess as to its meaning. 

If I was surprised at her quick acceptance of my offer, I made no 
sign of it. I had gained my point, and, satisfied, I said no more. 
Nor had I been mistaken in my premonitions. 

The coroner’s jury brought in a verdict that Robert Pembroke was 
murdered by some person or persons unknown, between the hours of 
eleven and one on Wednesday night. They suggested the detaining of 
Miss Pembroke and Charlotte, the maid, in custody of counsel who 
would be responsible for their appearance when called for. 

As this was exactly the verdict I had expected, it was no surprise 
to me; but it acted like a thunderbolt on the others. 

George Lawrence was white with rage, and rather lost his head as 
he inveighed angrily against those who could be capable of such an 
absurdity as any connection between crime and Miss Florence Pem- 
broke. 

Charlotte flew into hysterics, and wailed and moaned in true darky 
fashion. 

Florence herself sat as one turned to stone. I think it was the first 
time she had realized that even a slight suspicion had definitely been 
attached to her name, and, had she been guilty, she could not have looked 
more stunned by shame and ignominy. 

I remembered that she had said: “ Perhaps I did do it”; I remem- 
bered that I knew nothing of her character save that it was a complex 
one, and—I wondered. 

But it was no time for wondering; it was an occasion for action. 
Rising to my feet, I announced that as Miss Pembroke’s counsel I would 
at once take up the direction of her affairs. I agreed to be responsible 
for her appearance, and Charlotte’s also, whenever necessary, and I 
directed that any communication for Miss Pembroke be addressed to 
me as her lawyer. 

My standing in my profession was of sufficient prominence to make 
all this possible, and the coroner agreed to my proposals. 

George Lawrence looked amazed and not altogether pleased. 

“T think, Florence,” he said, “you should have left it to me to 
select your counsel.” 
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As usual, Florence’s behavior was an insoluble problem. “ Why 
should I?” she retorted. “I need an able lawyer at once, and as Mr. 
Landon offered his services I was glad to accept his offer.” 

“ What is your urgent need ? ” said George, looking at her peculiarly. 
“ You are not accused.” 

“T may be,” she returned calmly. “And, too, I have now impor- 
tant financial interests to be attended to.” 

I was shocked at the calm way in which she referred to her possible 
accusation, and also at the reference she made to her presumptive 
inheritance. Could it be, after all——? 

“ Yes,” said George; “it is wise to have good legal advice immedi- 
ately, and you have done well to retain Mr. Landon.” 

This sudden change of base surprised me, but I was growing used 
to surprises, and accepted it with the rest. 

“Call on me,” said George affably, as he held out his hand, “ for 
any assistance or information I can give you regarding my cousin’s 
affairs.” 

As it was then nearly two o’clock, I proposed to Laura that she 
take Miss Pembroke over to our own apartment for luncheon and rest, 
and, after a short talk with Mr. Lawrence, I would follow. 

In conversation with George Lawrence, I learned that he was 
administrator of his uncle’s estate, and as he and his cousin shared the 
inheritance equally, there would be little difficulty in the settling of 

financial affairs. 
; But as to the murder, there was more to be said. 

George was still furious at the implication cast on Florence, and 
continually repeated how absurd the whole idea was. 

“ But,” I said, merely for argument’s sake, “ you know Miss Pem- 
broke did put the chain on the door last night, and Charlotte did take 
it off this morning.” 

“There are other ways of getting in a house,” stormed George. 
“ Windows have been forced before now.” 

“Let us ourselves examine the windows,” I said. “We may find 
some clue.” 

“T hate that word ‘clue,’” he declared. “I hate all suggestion of 
detective work, and deductions, and inferences.” 

“ But surely a detective is needed in a case like this,” I said. 

“Not to my notion. Uncle Robert was killed. Florence never 
killed him. Of course Charlotte didn’t either. So somebody must 
have got in at the window.” 

At this, since George would n’t accompany me, I myself thoroughly 
examined all the windows of the apartment. I have, I am sure, what 
is known as the “ detective instinct.” I am of the conviction that it is 
scarcely possible for a human being to be in a room, even for a short 
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time, and go from it without leaving behind him some evidence of his 
having been there. So I made a round of the rooms. I scrutinized 
every window. The only ones I found open were those which Charlotte 
had said she had herself opened that morning. The others were securely 
fastened with an ingenious contrivance which was really burglar-proof. 
Granting Charlotte’s assertions to be true, which I had no reason to 
doubt, the net was surely drawing closely around these two women. 
But I felt sure there was some other possibility, and I determined to 
discover it. 

There was no back stair or kitchen exit. The dumb-waiter had a 
strong snap bolt and closed itself, without any means of opening from 
the other side. Then I returned and carefully examined the front door. 
The Yale lock, though easily opened with its own key, was not to be 
opened otherwise ; and, aside from this, a key was of no use if the night- 
chain was on. I looked at the heavy brass chain; then I put it in its 
slot, and opened the door the slight distance that the chain allowed. 
The opening was barely large enough to admit my hand. There was no 
possibility of a man getting through that tiny crack, nor could he by 
any chance put his hand through and slide the chain back; for to 
remove the chain I had to close the door again, as Charlotte had done 
that morning. 

For the first time I began to feel that I was really facing a terrible 
situation. 

If only I had kept silent about that chain, and if Florence and 
Charlotte had also failed to mention it, there would have been ample 
grounds for suspecting that an intruder had come in by the front door. 

But realizing myself that the windows had all been secured, and 
that the chain had been on all night, what possibility was left save the 
implication of one or both of the only human beings shut inside with 
the victim? 

Bah! There must be other possibilities, no matter how improbable 
they might be. Perhaps an intruder had come in before the door was 
chained, and had concealed himself until midnight and then had com- 
mitted the crime. 

But I was forced to admit that he could not have put the chain 
on the door behind him when he went away. 

I even tried this, and, of course, when the door was sufficiently ajar 
to get my hand through, I could not push the end of the chain back to 
its socket. The door had to be closed to do this. 

With a growing terror at my heart, I reviewed other possibilities. 
Perhaps the intruder had remained in the house all night, and had 
slipped away unobserved in the morning. 

But he could n’t have gone before Charlotte unchained the door, and 
since then there had been a crowd of people around constantly. 
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My thoughts seemed baffled at every turn. 

There was one other possibility, and, though I evaded it as long as 
I could, I was at last driven to the consideration of it. 

The fact of the securely locked door and windows precluded any 
entrance of an intruder, unless he had been admitted by one of the three 
inhabitants of the apartment. 

At first I imagined Robert Pembroke having risen and opened the 
door to some caller, but I immediately dismissed this idea as absurd. 
For, granting that he had done so, and that the caller had killed him, 
he could not have relocked the door afterward. This brought me to 
the thought I had been evading: could Charlotte or—or Florence have 
let in anybody who, with or without their knowledge, had killed the 
old man? 

It seemed an untenable theory, and yet I infinitely preferred it to a 
thought of Florence’s guilt. 

I could n’t suspect Charlotte. Although she disliked her master, she 
had n’t sufficient strength of mind to plan or to carry out the deed as 
it must have been done. 

No, it was the work of a bold, unscrupulous nature, and was con- 
ceived and executed by an unfaltering hand and an iron will. 

And Florence? Had she not shown a side of her nature which 
betokened unmistakably a strength of will and a stolid sort of determina- 
tion? 

Might she not, in the wakeful hours of the night, have concluded 
that she could not stand her uncle’s tyranny a day longer, and in a 
sudden frenzy been moved to end it all? 

I pushed the thought from me, but it recurred again and again. 

Her demeanor that morning, I was forced to admit, was what might - 
have been expected, had she been guilty. Her swooning fits, alternat- 
ing with those sudden effects of extreme haughtiness and bravado, were 
just what one might expect from a woman of her conflicting emotions. 

That she had a temper similar in kind, if not in degree, to her 
late uncle’s, I could not doubt; that she was impulsive, and could be 
irritated even to frenzy, I did not doubt; and yet I loved her, and I did 
not believe her guilty. 

This was probably cause and effect, but never would I believe the 
girl responsible in any way for the crime until she told me so herself. 
But could she have been an accessory thereto, or could she have caused 
or connived at it? Could I imagine her so desperate at her hard lot as 
to—but, pshaw! what was the use of imagining? If, as I had often 
thought, I had even a slight detective ability, why not search for clues. 
that must exist, and that would, at least, give me a hint as to which direc- 
tion I might look for the criminal ? 

Determined, then, to find something, I went to Mr. Pembroke’s bed- 
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room. There I found Inspector Crawford on his hands and knees, still 
searching for the broken end of the hat-pin. 

But, though we both went over every inch of the floor and furniture, 
nothing could be found that could be looked upon as a clue of any sort. 

“ Of course,” I observed, “the intruder carried the end of the pin 
away with him, after he broke it off.” 

“ What are you talking about? ” almost snarled the inspector. “An 
intruder is a physical impossibility. Even the skeleton man from the 
museum could n’t slide through a door that could open only three 
inches. And, too, men don’t wear hat-pins. It is a woman’s weapon.” 

Ah, so the blow had fallen! He definitely suspected Florence, and, 
besides the point of exclusive opportunity, he condemned her in his - 
own mind because a hat-pin pointed to a woman’s work. He didn’t 
tell me this in so many words—he didn’t have to. I read from his 
face, and from his air of finality, that he was convinced of Florence’s 
guilt, either with or without Charlotte’s connivance. 


VI. 


Sap at heart, I turned away from my unsuccessful search for clues, 
and, bidding good-by to George Lawrence and to the officials who were 
still in charge of the place, I crossed to my own apartment. 

The contrast between the grewsome scenes I had just left and the 
cheery, pleasant picture that met my eye as I entered thrilled me with 
a new and delightful sensation. 

To see Florence Pembroke sitting in my own library, in one of my 
own easy chairs, gave me a cozy, homelike impression quite different 
_ from that of Laura’s always busy presence around the house. 

Miss Pembroke smiled as I entered, and held out her hand to me. 

“Mrs. Mulford has been so good to me,” she said. “She is treat- 
ing me more like a sister than a guest, and I am not used to such 
kind care.” 

Although I was fascinated by Florence’s smile‘and tone, I was again 
surprised at her sudden change of demeanor. She seemed bright and 
almost happy. What was the secret of a nature that could thus appar- 
ently throw off the effects of a recent dreadful experience and assume 
the air of a gentle society girl without a care in the world? 

But I met her on her own grounds, and, shaking hands cordially, I 
expressed my pleasure at seeing her under my roof-tree. 

She suddenly became more serious, and said thoughtfully: 

“T don’t see what I can do, or where I can live. I can’t go back to 
those rooms across the hall ”—she gave a slight shudder—* and I can’t 
live with Cousin George now, and I can’t live alone. Perhaps Milly 
Waring would take me in for a time.” 
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“ Miss Pembroke,” I said, “I am, as you know, your counsel, and 
as such I must have a very serious talk with you.” 

“ But not now,” broke in Laura; “ Miss Pembroke is not going to 
be bothered by any more serious talk until after she has eaten some- 
thing. Luncheon is all ready, and we were only waiting for you to come, 
to have it served.” 

I was quite willing to defer the conversation, and, moreover, was 
quite ready myself for rest and refreshment. 

Notwithstanding the surcharged atmosphere, the meal was a pleas- 
ant one. Laura’s unfailing tact prevented any awkwardness, and as 
we all three seemed determined not to refer to the events of the morn- 
ing, the conversation was light and agreeable, though desultory. 

“T wish I had asked Mr. Lawrence to come over to luncheon, too,” 
said Laura. “ Poor man, he must be nearly starved.” 

“Oh, George will look out for himself,” said Florence. “But I 
hope he will come back here this afternoon, as I must talk to him about 
my future home.” 

“ Miss Pembroke,” I said, feeling that the subject could be evaded no 
longer, “I hope you can make yourself contented to stay here with 
my sister and myself for a time, at least. Of course it is merely nominal, 
but you must understand that you are detained, and that I, as your 
lawyer, am responsible for your appearance.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Florence in her calm way, “that I’m under 
arrest?” 

“Not that exactly,” I explained. “ Indeed, it is not in any sense 
arrest; you are merely held in detention, in my custody. I do not 
apprehend that your appearance in court will be necessary, but it is my 
duty to be able to produce you if called for.” 

Seeing that the serious consideration of Florence’s affairs could be 
put off no longer, Laura proposed that we adjourn to the library and 
have our talk there. 

“ And I want to say, first of all,” she began, “that I invite you, 
Miss Pembroke, to stay here for a time as my guest, without any 
question of nominal detention or any of that foolishness. Otis may be 
your counsel, and may look after your business affairs, but I am your 
hostess, and I’m going to take care of you and entertain you. If you 
are in any one’s custody, you are in mine, and I promise to ‘ produce 
you when you are called for.’ ” 

If ever I saw gratitude on any human face, it appeared on Florence 
Pembroke’s then. She grasped Laura by both hands, and the tears 
came to her eyes as she thanked my sister for her whole-souled kindness 
to an entire stranger. 

“Surely,” I thought to myself, “this is the real woman, after all; 
this grateful, sunny, warm-hearted nature is the real one. I do not 
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understand the coldness and hardness that sometimes comes into her 
face, but I shall yet learn what it means. I have two problems before 
me: one to discover who killed Robert Pembroke, and the other to find 
the solution of that delightful mystery, Florence Pembroke herself.” 

I could see that Laura, too, had fallen completely under the spell of 
Florence’s charm, and, though she also was mystified at the girl’s sudden 
changes of manner, she thoroughly believed in her, and offered her 
friendship without reserve. As for myself, I was becoming more infatu- 
ated every moment. Indeed, so sudden and complete had been my 
capitulation that had I been convinced beyond all doubt of Florence’s 
guilt, I should still have loved her. 

But as I was by no means convinced of it, my duty lay along the 
line of thorough investigation. 

It having been settled, therefore, that Florence should remain with 
us for a time, I proceeded at once to ask her a few important questions, 
that I might at least outline my plan of defense, even before the real 
need of a defense had arisen. 

“Of course you know, Miss Pembroke,” said I, “that, as your 
lawyer, I shall do everything I can for you in this matter; but I want 
you to feel also that I take a personal interest in the case, and I hope 
you will trust me implicitly and give me your unlimited confidence.” 

“You mean,” said Florence, who had again assumed her inscrutable 
expression, “ that I must tell you the truth?” 

I felt a little repulsed by her haughty way of speaking, and, too, I 
slightly dreaded the revelations she might be about to make; but I 
answered gravely: “ Yes, as my client you must tell me the absolute 
truth. You must state the facts as you know them.” 

“Then I have simply nothing to tell you,” said Florence, and her 
face had the cold immobility of a marble statue. 

“ Perhaps I had better not stay with you during this conversation,” 
said Laura, looking disturbed. 

“ Oh, do stay!” cried Florence, clasping her hands, as if in dismay. 
“T have nothing to say to Mr. Landon that you may not hear. Indeed, 
I have nothing to say at all.” 

“ But you must confide in me, Miss Pembroke,” I insisted. “I can 
do nothing for you if you do not.” 

“ You can do nothing for me if I do,” she said, and her words struck 
a chill to my heart. Laura, too, gave a little shiver and seemed instinct- 
ively to draw slightly away from Florence. 

“T mean,” Miss Pembroke went on hastily, “ that I have nothing to 
tell you other than I have already told. I did lock up the house last 
night at eleven o’clock. I did fasten all of the windows—all of them. 
Charlotte did unfasten some of the windows between seven and eight 
this morning ; she did unchain and open the door at about eight o’clock. 
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Those are all the facts I know of. I did not kill Uncle Robert, and, of 
course, Charlotte did not.” 

“ How do you know Charlotte did not?” I asked. 

“Only because the idea is absurd. Charlotte has been with us but 
a short time, and expected to leave soon, any way. My uncle had been 
cross to her, but not sufficiently so to make her desire to kill him. He 
never treated her like he did me! ” 

The tone, even more than the words, betrayed a deep resentment of 
her uncle’s treatment of her, and as I found I must put my questions 
very definitely to get any information whatever, I made myself say: 
“ Did you, then, ever desire to kill him?” 

Florence Pembroke looked straight at me, and as she spoke a grow- 
ing look of horror came into her eyes. 

“T have promised to be truthful,” she said, “ so I must tell you that 
there have been moments when I have felt the impulse to kill Uncle 
Robert ; but it was merely a passing impulse, the result of my own almost 
uncontrollable temper. The thought always passed as quickly as it 
came, but, since you ask, I must admit that several times it did come.” 

Laura threw her arms around Florence with a hearty caress, which 
I knew was meant as an atonement for the shadow of doubt she had 
recently felt. 

“T knew it!” she exclaimed. “And it is your supersensitive 
honesty that makes you confess to that momentary impulse! Any one 
so instinctively truthful is incapable of more than a fleeting thought of 
such a wrong.” 

I think that at that moment I would have given half my fortune 
to feel as Laura did; but what Florence had said did not seem to 
me so utterly conclusive of her innocence. Indeed, I could not evade 
an impression that sudden and violent anger was often responsible for 
crime, and in case of a fit of anger intense enough to amount practically 
to insanity, might it not mean the involuntary and perhaps unremem- 
bered commission of a fatal deed? This, however, I immediately felt to 
be absurd. For, though a crime might be committed on the impulse of 
a sudden insanity of anger, it could not be done unconsciously. There- 
fore, if Florence Pembroke was guilty of her uncle’s death, directly or 
indirectly, she was telling a deliberate falsehood; and if she was not 
guilty, then the case was a mystery that seemed insoluble. But insoluble 
it should not remain. I was determined to pluck the heart out of this 
mystery if it were in power of mortal man to do so. I would spare no 
effort, no trouble, no expense. And yet, like a flash, I foresaw that one 
of two things must inevitably happen: should I be able to prove. 
Florence innocent, she should be triumphantly acquitted before the 
world ; but if, on the contrary, there was proof to convince even me of 
her guilt, she must still be acquitted before the world! I was not so 
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inexperienced in my profession as not to know just what this meant to 
myself and to my career, but I accepted the situation, and was willing, 
if need be, to take the consequences. 

These thoughts had crowded upon me so thick and fast that I was 
unconscious of the long pause in the conversation, until I was recalled 
to myself by an instinctive knowledge that Florence was gazing at me. 
Meeting her eyes suddenly, I encountered a look that seemed to imply 
the very depths of sorrow, despair, and remorse. 

“You don’t believe in me,” she said, “and your sister does. Why 
do you doubt my word?” . 

I had rapidly come to the conclusion that the only possible attitude 
to adopt toward the strange nature with which I had to deal was that 
of direct plainness. 

“ My sister, being a woman, is naturally guided and influenced by 
her intuitions,” I said; “I, not only as a man but as a lawyer, under- 
taking a serious case, am obliged to depend upon the facts which I 
observe for myself, and the facts which I gather from the statements of 
my client.” 

“But you don’t believe the facts I state,” said Florence, and now 
her tone acquired a petulance, as of a pouting child. 

I was annoyed at this, and began to think that I had to deal with a 
dozen different natures in one, and could never know which would 
appear uppermost. I returned to my inquisition. 

“Why do you think Charlotte could not have done this thing?” I 
asked, although I had asked this before. 

“ Because she had no motive,” said Florence briefly. 

This was surprising in its implication, but I went doggedly on: 

“ Who, then, had a motive?” 

“T can think of no one except George Lawrence and myself.” The 
troubled air with which Florence said this seemed in no way to implicate 
either her cousin or herself, but rather suggested to me that she had 
been pondering the subject, and striving to think of some one else whe 
might have had a motive. 

“ And you did n’t do it,” I said, partly by way of amends for my 
own. doubtful attitude, “and George Lawrence could n’t get in the 
apartment, unless——” 

“Unless what? ” asked Florence, looking steadily at me. 

“Unless you or Charlotte let him in.” 

I was uncertain how Florence would take this speech. I even feared 
she might fly into a rage at my suggestion, but, to my surprise, she 
answered me very quietly, and with a look of perplexity: “ No, I did n’t 
do that, and I’m sure Charlotte did n’t, either. She had no motive.” 

Again that insistence on motive. 

“ Then the facts,” I said bluntly, “ narrow themselves down to these, 
Vou. LXXX.—20 
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You say that you know of only yourself and Mr. Lawrence to whom 
motive might be attributed. Evidence shows only yourself and Charlotte 
to have had opportunity. Believing, as I thoroughly do, that no one of 
the three committed the murder, it shall be my task to discover some 
other individual to whom a motive can be ascribed, and who can be 
proved to have had opportunity.” 

At this speech Florence’s face lighted up with a brightness that was 
like a glory. A look of relief, hope, and gladness came into her eyes, 
and so beautiful did she appear that again I said to myself that this 
was indeed her real nature; that she had been nearly tortured to death 
by her dreadful uncle, and that when the mystery was solved and the 
dreadful tragedy a thing of the past this was the way she would 
appear always. More than ever I determined to find out the truth, and 
bring to justice the evil-doer. Alas! how little I thought what would be 
the sad result of my search for truth! 

“ How clearly you put it!” exclaimed Florence, in response to my 
last statement. “ That is exactly what we have todo. Find some other 
person who had a motive, and who must have found an opportunity.” 


VII. 


Gzorce LAWRENCE did call to see his cousin that afternoon. I was 
not at home when he came, having gone down to my office to attend to 
some other business, and also to get an opportunity to think by myself 
about the case I had undertaken. I seemed to have entered upon a new 
phase of existence, and one which was maddeningly contradictory. Above 
all else, I was surprised by the fact that I had fallen so suddenly and 
irrevocably in love. As I had reached the age of thirty-two without a 
serious love affair, I had come to the conclusion that my fate was to 
lead a bachelor life. But with Laura to look after me I had not felt 
this a deprivation. Now, however, all was changed, and I knew that 
unless I first cleared Florence’s name from all taint of suspicion, and 
then won her for my wife, I should never know another happy hour. 

I therefore looked after only such matters as required my immediate 
attention, and then gave myself up unreservedly to the Pembroke case. 
Although technically it could not yet be called a case, I well knew if no 
other important evidence was brought out Florence would certainly be 
arrested, at least for complicity. Others might not believe her state- 
ment that she did not open the door to any one that night. As for 
myself, I did not know whether I believed it or not, and, furthermore, I 
did not care. I had determined to accept all Florence said as true, for 
a working basis. Let the results be what they might, let the truth be 
what it would, I would clear her name before the world, in defiance, if 
necessary, of my own beliefs. 
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I set myself to work, and, with all the ingenuity acquired by my 
legal training, endeavored to construct.a case. But it was by far the 
most difficult task I had ever attempted. The facts: were so few and 
so evidential that it seemed to be an occasion for two and two making 
four, and possessing no ability to make anything else. Clearly I must 
collect more evidence, if—and though I did n’t say this even to myself, 
I admit it haunted my brain—even if it had to be manufactured ! 

I went home about six o’clock, and found that George Lawrence was 
there, and that Laura had invited him to stay to dinner. I was pleased 
at this, for I hoped that by the casual conversation at table I could 
learn something of Mr. Pembroke’s past life and acquaintances. 

During dinner, although Laura endeavored to keep away from the 
all-engrossing subject, which she disapproved of as table conversation, I 
gave a slight outline of the effort I intended to make. 

George Lawrence seemed greatly pleased with my ideas. He agreed 
that there must be some one, somewhere, besides himself and Florence, 
who could be shown to have a motive, and he offered to assist me in 
looking over his uncle’s private papers for some letter or other evidence 
which might indicate this. 

“ Simply to make a statement of the case, but for no other reason,” 
said George, “I will agree with you that the facts, as known, seem to 
implicate Florence. But as she is utterly incapable of such a thing, and 
as the idea of Charlotte being involved in the matter is absurd, the 
criminal must be somebody else, and we must find him or her. I say 
‘him or her’ because the inspector declares that the hat-pin indicates a 
woman’s deed, and, as we are utterly at sea regarding the individuality 
of the criminal, we are, I think, justified in assuming either sex. It is, 
of course, not beyond the bounds of possibility that Uncle Robert had a 
feminine enemy.” 

This gave me a new idea. As George said, an entanglement of some 
sort was not beyond reach of imagination, and Mr. Pembroke’s peculiari- 
ties of disposition might have driven an aggrieved woman to desperation. 
At any rate, it was a new line of thought, and I was glad of even a hint 
of any direction in which to look. 

“ Once we can establish a motive,” I said, “ we shall have something 
to work upon in our hunt for evidence.” 

“And yet motive isn’t everything,” said Lawrence, with a grim 
smile; “for if Florence had a motive, as you say, an equal one must 
be attributed to me, as I am an equal inheritor of Uncle Robert’s 
fortune.” 

I looked wonderingly at the young man. “The motive attributed 
to Miss Pembroke,” I said, “would probably not be her desire for 
inheritance, so much as the desperate difficulties attending her life with 
her uncle.” 
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This seemed to surprise Lawrence, but he only said carelessly: “It 
does n’t matter what motive they assign to Florrie, for she did n’t have 
any motive, and she didn’t do the deed. But, for the moment, 1’m 
speaking not of facts or even p :sibilities, but of contingencies which 
might arise. It might be claimed that I had a motive, from the mere 
fact that I am one of my uncle’s heirs.” 

“ But you could n’t get in, George,” said Florence quickly. “ Your 
latch-key was of no use when the chain was on.” 

“That ’s true enough, Florrie, and we all know it; but, as I say, 
we ’re speaking of a hypothetical case. And you know, if we’re going 
to hunt for some other person with a motive, we ’re bound to admit that 
he got into the apartment somehow. Therefore, to eliminate the possi- 
bility of being myself a suspect, I ’ll merely state, as a matter of fact, 
that my alibi is perfect. I can prove, should it be necessary, that I was 
far away from Sixty-second Street at the time of Uncle Robert’s death, 
and can account for my time all through the night.” 

I liked Lawrence’s way of putting these things, and began to think 
his clear-headed views on the matter would be of assistance to me, even 
though he had no taste or talent for detective work. 

“ Just what is an alibi?” asked Florence, with a perplexed air. 

“Tt means,” I answered, “ proof by witnesses of a person’s where- 
abouts at a given time.” 

“Oh!” said Florence. “ And where were you last night, George?” 

Lawrence smiled as he answered: “I’m not in the witness box now, 
Florrie, but I don’t mind telling you that I dined and spent the evening 
at the Warings’.” 

“ Oh, did you? ” cried Florence. “ And you took Milly to a matinée 
in the afternoon. I know, because she told me about it before. You ’re 
getting awfully fond of her, are n’t you, George? ” 

“ Yes, I like Miss Waring extremely,” said Lawrence, and though 
he spoke as if he meant it, a certain sadness came into his eyes, and I 
suspected that Miss Waring did not reciprocate his regard. 

But though the young man seemed suddenly distrait, and did not 
attempt to continue our previous conversation, Florence, on the con- 
trary, had brightened up wonderfully. Being in a mood for making 
inferences, I deduced that George Lawrence was more interested in 
Miss Waring than Florence desired him to be, and that she was pleased 
rather than otherwise at George’s lack of enthusiasm about the lady. 
Thereupon the sudden fear that Florence was in love with her cousin 
assailed me. This aroused what was of course an unreasonable jealousy 
on my part, for I had not the slightest actual foundation on which to 
rest the hopes I was rapidly building. I eagerly watched the two 
cousins after that, to discover if there was anything more than cousinly 
affection on either side. 
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Whatever the cause, Florence’s spirits were undeniably lightened. 

“TI wish I could help,” she said. “ Here is our problem: to find 
somebody who wanted to kill Uncle Robert, and who was able to get 
into the apartment and do so.” 

“ That ’s the case in a nutshell,” declared George; “ but I confess I 
don’t know which way to start.” 

“T don’t believe it will ever be discovered,” said Laura. “ It looks 
to me like one of those mysteries that are never solved. For whoever 
it was that was clever enough to get into that house, when there was n’t 
any way to get in, would also be clever enough to evade detection.” 

George and Florence both looked at Laura as if startled by her 
remark. The fact that they were startled startled me. If they had 
known the clever individual whom Laura merely imagined, they 
could n’t have acted differently. But all this muddle of impressions on 
my mind really led to nothing. “If I’m going to do any detecting,” I 
said to myself severely, “it’s time I set about it, and not depend on 
guessing what people may mean by the expressions on their faces— 
especially faces capable of such ambiguous expressions as the two 
before me.” 

Determined, therefore, to lead the conversation into channels that 
would at least put me in the way of learning some facts about the 
previous life of the Pembrokes and of George Lawrence, I spoke gener- 
ally of ways and means of living in New York. I learned that Florence 
had the tastes and inclinations of a society girl, but that, owing to 
her uncle’s restrictions, she had been able only slightly to gratify these 
inclinations. She was fond of concerts and theatres, of going shopping 
and calling, and yet had never been allowed the money or the freedom 
to pursue these pleasures. My heart sank as I realized how everything 
the girl said would tell against her should she ever be called to the 
witness box. 

Young Lawrence, it seemed, had similar social tastes, but even when 
he lived with the Pembrokes had been more free to go and come than 
his cousin. And, of course, since he had lived alone he was entirely 
his own master. He was a member of various clubs, and seemed to be 
fond of card-playing and billiards, in moderation. I also learned, 
though, I think, through an inadvertence, that he dabbled a little in 
Wall Street. It seemed surprising that a young artist could support 
himself in comfortable bachelor quarters and still have money left 
with which to speculate. This would not be in his favor, had there been 
a shadow of suspicion against him ; but there could be no such suspicion, 
for even with his latch-key he could not get in at the door. He could 
hardly be taken for a professional housebreaker; and, besides, he was 
prepared to prove an alibi. I had little faith in this mythical personage 
we had built up with a motive and an opportunity, and as I reasoned 
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round and round in a circle I was always confronted by the terrifying 
fact that a disinterested judge would suspect Florence, and that, were 
I disinterested, I should suspect her myself. And so the reasoning went 
on in my excited brain, till I felt that I must go for a long walk in the 
cool night air as the only means of regaining my own clearness of vision. 

Soon after dinner, then, I announced my intention of going out. 

Lawrence said that he would spend some hours looking over his 
late uncle’s papers, and Laura declared that she would tuck Miss Pem- 
broke in bed early for a good night’s rest. 

I started out by myself, and, swinging westward to Broadway, I 
turned and walked rapidly down-town. This was my custom when I 

‘had serious matters to think of. The crowded brightness of the street 
always seemed to stimulate my brain, while it quieted my nerves. I 
had n’t gone half a dozen blocks before I had come to two or three 
different conclusions, right or wrong through they may have been. 

The first of these was a conviction that Florence felt more than a 
cousinly interest in George Lawrence. But this I also concluded might 
be caused by one of two things: it might be either a romantic attach- 
ment, or Florence might suspect her cousin to be guilty of her uncle’s 
death. If the first were true, Florence might have connived with 
George and might have opened the door for him the night before. I 
was facing the thing squarely now, and laying aside any of my own 
prejudices or beliefs, while I considered mere possibilities. 

If, on the other hand, Florence suspected George, without real 
knowledge, this fact of course left Florence herself free of all suspicion. 
While I could n’t believe that the two had connived to bring about their 
uncle’s death, still less could I believe that Florence had done the deed 
herself. Therefore, I must face all the possibilities, and even endeavor 
to imagine more than I had yet thought of. 

But the more I considered imaginary conditions, the more they 
seemed to me ridiculous and untenable. George was not in the apart- 
ment; Florence was. George was not at the mercy of his uncle’s brutal 
temper; Florence was. George did not want money and freedom to 
pursue his chosen ways of life; Florence did. 

Much as I liked George, I would gladly have cast the weight of 
suspicion on him instead of on Florence, had I but been able to do so. 

I had never before felt so utterly at the end of my resources. There 
was no clue to trace, no one to suspect, other than those already men- 
tioned, and no place to look for new evidence. Either the talent I had 
always thought I possessed for detective work was non-existent, or else 
there was nothing for me to work upon. 

In sheer desperation, I resolved upon an interview with Inspector 
Crawford. I had n’t a very high opinion of him as a detective, but I 
had reached the pitch where I must do something. 
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I stepped into a hotel and telephoned him, but it was only after 
some persistence that I could persuade him to give me even a little of 
his valuable time. Finally he agreed to a fifteen-minute interview at 
his own home. 

It was not far to his house, and as I walked over there I wondered 
why he seemed so averse to a discussion of the Pembroke case. He had 
impressed me, when I saw him that morning, as one of those busy- 
bodies in the detective line who are always willing to dilate upon their 
clues and their deductions, their theories and their inferences. 


VIII. 


But as soon as I began to talk with Mr. Crawford I learned that 
he had little interest in the Pembroke case, because he considered its 
result a foregone conclusion. 

Inspector Crawford was not an especially cultured man, nor of a 
particularly affable nature, but he was possessed, as I soon learned, of a 
certain stubbornness which manifested itself mainly in adhering firmly 
to his own decisions. 

“TI know Miss Pembroke killed her uncle,” he said, “ because 
nobody else could by any possibility have done it. I examined the 
windows this morning myself. Those which were fastened were abso- 
lutely immovable from the outside, and those which were unfastened 
had the same sort of catches, and the black woman declared she had 
unfastened them from the inside this morning. The window opening 
on the fire escape had a double lock, the dumb-waiter was securely 
bolted on the kitchen side, the night-latch and chain were on the front 
door, and, therefore, my dear sir, to get into that apartment without 
breaking something was as impossible as if it had been hermetically 
sealed.” 
“Some one might have cut out a pane of glass and replaced it,” I 


The inspector looked at me with a glance almost of pity. 

“It’s my business to make sure of such things,” he said. “ Of course 
I thought of that, and examined every window-pane. Had one been 
put in with fresh putty during the night, I should certainly have 
detected it. If you examine them, you will find both putty and paint 
hard and weather-stained.” 

My respect for Mr. Crawford’s detective ability rose rapidly, and I 
frankly told him so. 

He smiled disinterestedly. 

“T’m not one of those spectacular detectives,” he said, “ who pick 
up a handkerchief in the street, and declare at once that it was dropped 
by a cross-eyed lady with one front tooth missing, who was on her way 
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to visit her step-daughter now living in Jamaica, Long Island, but who 
formerly was a governess in a doctor’s family in Meriden, Connecticut.” 

I laughed at this bit of sarcasm, but was too vitally interested in the 
subject in hand to care for amusing side issues. 

“Do you say then, inspector,” I continued, “that there was posi- 
tively no way for any one else to get into that apartment, and that there- 
fore Mr. Pembroke necessarily met his death at the hands of his niece 
or the colored servant? ” 

“ Or both,” added Mr. Crawford. 

“You assert that as your unqualified opinion?” 

“T assert it as an incontrovertible fact,” said Inspector Crawford, 
in his decided way, “ and, though it needs no backing up of evidence, the 
evidence all points unmistakably to the same fact. There are motive, 
opportunity, and a weapon at hand. What more is there to say?” 

“There is only this to say,” I declared, maddened by his air of 
finality: “that Miss Pembroke did not do it; that neither she nor the 
black woman knows who did do it; and that I take it upon myself to 
prove this when the occasion shall arise to do so.” 

Again the inspector looked at me with that compassionate expression 
that irritated me beyond words. 

“ Mr. Landon,” he said, “ I have no desire to be personal, but may I 
ask you, if you were as absolutely disinterested in the Pembroke case as 
I am, would you not incline to my opinion?” 

This silenced me, for I well knew that but for my interest in 
Florence Pembroke I should inevitably be forced to Mr. Crawford’s 
point of view. 

“Ah!” hesaid. “I thought so. Now let me tell you, Mr. Landon 
—and I am indeed sorry to tell you—that there is no possible way to get 
that girl acquitted, and that your best plan is to work simply for the 
lightest possible penalty. If you can plead self-defense, temporary 
insanity, or even somnambulism, I would advise you to do so.” 

“T thank you, inspector, for your advice, and regret to say that I 
cannot follow it. I shall plead ‘not guilty,’ and I shall prove my 
case.” 

The inspector began to look interested, for, though a man may 
not boast of his own reputation, I may say that Mr. Crawford knew me 
as a lawyer of long practice and wide experience; and knew, too, that 
I had been successful in cases where wise and anxious judges had 
scarcely dared hope for it. 

“T hope it may be so,” he said. “It does not seem to be possible, 
but, of course, no man’s judgment is infallible. Might I be allowed, 
however, to ask your line of defense? ” 

“T don’t know exactly, myself,” I confessed ; “ but I think it will 
implicate George Lawrence.” 
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“ But he could n’t get in.” 

it must necessarily be some one who ‘ could n’t get in.’ ” 

“That is true,” said the inspector; “but, all the same, a murder 
can’t be committed by a man who can’t get in.” 

“That is no more impossible,” I said stanchly, “than a murder 
committed by either of those two women.” 

Again the inspector contented himself with smiling. 

“T have no reason,” I went on, “for suspecting George Lawrence, 
except that he could be said to have a motive. I admit, as you say, that 
it does not seem possible for him to have entered the apartment, unless 
one of the women let him in.” 

“Let him in!” echoed the inspector. “I had n’t thought of that! 
Ah, now I see your idea. If George Lawrence is the man who did the 
deed and was let in by his cousin, while she might have been accessory, 
she might not have known of the deed at all.” 

“ That is possible, inspector,” I agreed ; “ but, had she let George in, 
she must have again put the chain on the door after he went out. This 
is scarcely compatible with the assumption that she knew nothing of 
what had happened in the meantime.” 

“No,” declared the inspector, in his decided way. “ Your sugges- 
tion, however, leads to a new line of investigation. But say George 
Lawrence had gone to the Pembrokes’ apartment last night, and had 
come away again, the elevator boy would have known it, and would 
have given evidence this morning; that is, unless he had been bribed, 
which is, of course, possible. But all this will be brought out at the 
trial.” 

“ Not so fast, inspector,” I said, feeling a grim delight in bringing 
him up with a round turn. “George Lawrence can prove a complete 
and perfect alibi, attested by responsible witnesses.” 

Inspector Crawford looked thoroughly disgusted. “Then the whole 
matter stands where it did at first,” he said, “though, of course, we 
must remember that, since the women could have let in George 
Lawrence, they could, of course, have let in any one else, had they 
been so minded. But all this is in your province, rather than in mine, 
and if you can find anybody who is likely to have gone in there last 
night, with or without criminal intent, I think for your own sake you 
had better make investigation along that line.” 

“Mr. Crawford,” I said, “I would not have mentioned to you even 
the name of George Lawrence in this connection if I could have done 
what I wanted to without your assistance. I want to go now to George 
Lawrence’s apartment, and make a search of his rooms. I have not a 
definite reason for doing this, but I feel that it may lead to something. 
I cannot say I suspect George Lawrence of the crime. I cannot doubt 
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his alibi, nor can I imagine how he could have gotten into the apartment 
had he wanted to. But I do know that he had, or at least might 
possibly have had, a motive for desiring his uncle’s death, and upon 
that perhaps irrelevant fact I base what I shall not call a suspicion, but 
an interest into looking into his affairs. I could not go through his 
rooms alone, but as an inspector you will be allowed to do so, and I 
want to go with you and at once.” 

I may have been mistaken in Mr. Crawford’s inclination toward 
detective work. Although he had seemed indifferent when he had been 
so sure of his conclusion, the mere opportunity of searching for clues 
seemed to stir him to action, and, to my surprise, he was not only 
willing but anxious to go with me at once. 

As I knew Lawrence would spend the entire evening in his work of 
looking over Mr. Pembroke’s papers, I felt that the coast was clear for 
an hour or so, at least. So together we took a Broadway car, and were 
not long in reaching Washington Square. 

The inspector’s badge, of course, gained him access at once to 
George’s apartment, and I followed him into the rooms, feeling that if 
there was anything even remotely approaching a clue, I must and 
would find it. 

Though not luxurious, Lawrence’s quarters were exceedingly com- 
fortable. There was a studio, not large, but well lighted and furnished 
in a way that showed its use as a living-room, and perhaps for small 
social functions as well. A bedroom and bath completed the suite, and, 
turning on the electric lights, the inspector told me to begin my search. 

“ Let us examine the place,” he said, “ independently of each other, 
and afterward we can compare notes. I confess I have little hope of 
finding evidence of any sort. Of course I don’t for a moment think 
that, even had Lawrence killed his uncle, he would have broken off 
that hat-pin and brought it home here to incriminate himself.” 

“ Of course not,” I assented; “but, by the way, where is the other 
half of that hat-pin? ” 

The inspector gave his queer smile. “ Assuming a woman to have 
done the deed,” he said, “ we must assume her to be clever enough to 
dispose of a piece of a broken hat-pin.” 

My heart sank at his words, for I saw how deeply rooted was his 
belief in Florence’s guilt, and I feared a judge and jury might look at 
it in the same way. 

Silently we began our search. I took the studio, and the inspector 
the bedroom, first; afterward we were to go over each other’s ground. 

In one way, it seemed a dreadful thing to be poking round among 
a man’s personal belongings; but again, since the cause of justice 
demanded it, I felt no hesitancy in doing so. 

I took little interest in the sketches on the walls or the odd bits of 
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junk and curios on the tables. No man with anything to conceal would 
leave it in those obvious places. 

And yet I was not looking for anything George might have con- 
cealed, but rather for some straw which might show the direction of the 
wind of evidence. 

For the first time in my life, I felt like the detective in fiction, and 
I scrutinized carefully the floor and the rug. It seemed to me that all 
the clues I had ever read of had been discovered on the floor; but the 
trouble was that this floor offered so many unexpected substances that 
the result was distracting. But by no stretch of the imagination could 
I look upon them as clues. I certainly discovered many things upon 
the floor that told their own story ; but the stories were of no importance. 
Cigarette or cigar ashes were in such quantity as to indicate recent 
masculine guests. An artificial violet and a bit of fluffy feather trim- 
ming showed perhaps an afternoon tea, or a reception which feminine 
guests had attended. Lead-pencil shavings here and there betokened 
the untidiness of an artist, and splashes of ink or water-color, though 
numerous, proved merely that Lawrence had spoken the truth regard- 
ing his profession. 

Though disheartened by my non-success, I kept on until I had 
examined every square inch of floor. I found nothing unexplainable to 
the most ordinary intellect, except a few tiny bits of broken glass on 
the hearthstone. So infinitesimal were these fragments that I almost 
missed them, and, though I could not think them of any importance, I 
took them up on a bit of white paper and examined them by the light. 
They were of a pinkish purple color, and I wondered if they could be 
bits of a druggist’s phial which had contained poison. The notion was 
absurd enough, for Mr. Pembroke had not been poisoned, and, more- 
over, even granting my hypothesis a true one, those few specks of glass 
would represent only a small fraction of a broken bottle. 

But he might have dropped it, my imagination rambled on, and 
smashed it, and then swept up all the fragments, as he thought, but 
overlooked these specks. 

At any rate, I put the paper containing the bits in my pocket, and 
went on with my search. Feeling that I had finished the floor, I 
examined all the furniture and decorations, paying no attention to 
Lawrence’s desk or personal belongings. 

Mr. Crawford came in from the bedroom. “ I’ve done up my room,” 
he said, “and there’s nothing there at all, not even a revolver. Now, 
if you ’re through here, we will change territory.” 

“T can’t find anything,” I returned, and as I spoke the inspector 
went straight to the writing-desk. 

“Tf there is nothing here,” he said, “I give it up.” 
With a practised hand he ran swiftly through Lawrence’s papers. 
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“H’m!” he said. “ Our young friend has been dabbling in stocks. 
Bought L. & C. Q. on a margin. That’s bad, for it dropped ’way down 
yesterday. That ought to help along your ‘ motive,’ Mr. Landon, for as 
sure as I sit here George Lawrence must have lost many thousands in 
Wall Street yesterday.” 

“ It is corroborative,” I said, “ but that’s all. Granting Lawrence’s 
motive for desiring to inherit his uncle’s money at once, there is no real 
evidence that he helped matters along by putting the old gentleman 
out of the way.” : 

“ Not a bit,” agreed Inspector Crawford ; “and you mark my word, 
Mr. Landon, if there was any reason for suspecting young Lawrence, it 
would have turned up before this.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” I returned; “and it is n’t exactly evi- 
dence I’m after, but merely a hint as to how he could have done it.” 

“ Ah!” said the inspector, smiling again. “He could n’t have done 
it save with the knowledge and assistance of his cousin.” 


IX. 


Arter leaving the inspector, I walked toward home, pondering 
deeply. I was utterly at sea as to what to do next. Mr. Crawford’s 
view was probably that which would be taken by any disinterested 
observer, and I seemed to be able to find no evidence or even argument 
to support my own convictions. Clearly, as a detective I was a failure! 

It was then that I bethought me of Fleming Stone. I had recently 
heard of the marvellous work he had done in the Maxwell case, and I 
. wondered that I had not thought of him before. 

Determined to catch at this straw as soon as posible, I looked at my 
watch, and, finding that it was not very late, I went at once to see him. 

I knew the man slightly, having run across him a few times in a 
business way, and I knew that not only were his services exceedingly 
high-priced, but also that he never took any case unless of great difficulty 
and peculiar interest. I hoped, however, that the circumstances of the 
Pembroke affair would appeal to him, and I determined to use every 
effort to interest him in it. 

By good fortune, I found him at home, and willing to listen to a 
statement of my business. 

Fleming Stone’s personality was not at all of the taciturn, inscru- 
table variety. He was a large man, of genial and charming manner, 
and possessed of a personal magnetism that seemed to invite confidence 
and confidences. I knew him well enough to know that if I could win 
his interest at all it would be by a brief statement of the mystery as a 
puzzle, and a request that he help me solve it. 

“Mr. Stone,” I began, “if three persons spent the night in an 
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apartment so securely locked on the inside that there was no possible 
means of ingress, and if in the morning it was found that one of those 
three persons had been murdered at midnight, would you say that the 
guilt must rest upon either one or both of the other two persons? ” 

At any rate, I had succeeded in catching the man’s attention. 

As there was no question of personal feeling in my statement, he 
seemed to look at it as an abstract problem, and replied at once: 

“ According to the facts as you have stated them, the guilt must 
necessarily rest upon one or both of the other two persons. But this 
is assuming that it really was a murder, that there really was no mode 
of ingress, and that there really were no other persons in the apart- 
ment.” 

Having secured Fleming Stone’s interest in the abstract statement, 
I proceeded to lay before him the concrete story of the Pembroke affair. 

He listened gravely, asking only one or two questions, and when I 
had told him all I knew about it he sat thinking for a few moments. 

At last, unable to control my patience, I said: “Do you now 
think the guilt rests upon either one or both of those women? ” 

As I have said, Mr. Stone was not of the secretive and close-mouthed 
style of detective, and he said in his frank and pleasant way: “ Not 
necessarily, by any means. Indeed, from what you have told me, I 
should say that the two women knew nothing about the crime until the 
morning. But this, of course, is a mere surmise, based on your account 
of the case.” 

As I had told him the facts as I knew them, with all their horrible 
incrimination of Florence, I was greatly relieved at his words. 

“Then,” said I, “ will you take up the case, and find the criminal as- 
soon as may be? Money is no object, but time is precious, as I strongly 
desire to avoid any possibility of a trial of Miss Pembroke.” 

“Why did you say it was a hat-pin?” said Fleming Stone, and I 
realized that his brain was already busy with the subtleties of the case. 

“The doctors stated that it was part of a hat-pin, the other end of 
which had been broken off.” 

“Did you see the pin that was extracted from the wound?” 

“TI did” 

“ How long was it?” 

“ Almost exactly four inches.” 

“ Are you prepared to affirm that it is part of a hat-pin, and not a 
complete pin of a shorter length? ” 

“T am not. The thought did not before occur to me. But as it 
had no head on it, we assumed that it was probably the half of a broken 
hat-pin. It is by no means the first instance on record of using a hat- 
pin as a murderotis weapon.” 

“No,” said Fleming Stone; “and yet that does not prove it a hat- 
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pin. May it not have been a shawl-pin, or some 7 pin that 
women use in their costumes?” 

“Tt may have been,” said I; “but women do not wear shawls 
nowadays. At any rate, any pin of that length would seem to indicate 
@ woman’s crime.” 

“Well, as a rule,” said Fleming Stone, smiling, “we men do not 
pin our garments together ; but I dare say almost any man, if he wanted 
one, could gain possession of such a pin.” 

How true this was, and how foolish we had been to assume that a 
woman’s pin must have meant a woman’s crime! A picture passed 
through my mind of Laura’s dressing-table, where I could have procured 
any kind of a pin, with no trouble whatever. 

“ Moreover,” went on Fleming Stone, “the great majority of hat- 
pins used in America will not break. They will bend, as they are 
usually made of steel, though occasionally of iron.” 

I looked at the man with growing admiration. How widespread 
was his knowledge, and how logical his deduction! 

“T should have to see the pin,” said Stone, “before drawing any 
conclusions from it. You did not examine it closely, you say?” 

I had not said so, but I suppose he deduced it from my slight knowl- 
edge of its characteristics. 

“T did not examine it through a miscroscope,” I replied: ‘ 

“You should have done so. If it were really a broken hat-pin, it 
would show a clean, bright break at the end; whereas, were it a shorter 
pin which had lost its head, it would show at the end a fraction of an 
inch of duller steel, and perhaps an irregular surface where the head 
had been attached.” 

“T can see that you are right, but I cannot see why it should make 
much difference which it was.” 

“ My dear sir, according to your statement, the only clue we have to 
work upon is the weapon which was used. The weapon is always an 
important item, if not the most important, and it cannot be scrutinized 
too closely or examined too minutely, for, sooner or later, it is almost 
always certain to expose the criminal.” 

“T had thought,” I said humbly, “that I possessed a degree of 
detective instinct, but I now see I was mistaken. I assumed the pin to 
be a hat-pin, and thought no more about it.” 

“Tt may be one,” said Stone, “and the only way to find out is to 
see it. Of course I must also examine the apartment, and then, if 
necessary, question some of the parties concerned. But at this moment 
I have little doubt in my mind as to who killed Robert Pembroke. I 
will take the case, because, though unusual, it promises to be a short 
one. I think I may safely say that by to-morrow night at this hour we 
will not only have discovered the criminal, but obtained a confession.” 
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Surely the man was a wizard! I looked at him without a word 
after he had made his astounding announcement. I noticed that he had 
not used either of the words “him” and “her,” and I had no idea 
whom he suspected. But I knew he would not tell me if I asked, so I 
thought best to express no curiosity, but to leave the matter in his 
hands, and await his further pleasure. 

“ You can go at once to see the apartment,” I said; “ but to look at 
the pin we shall have to wait until morning, as I think it is in charge 
of the coroner.” 

“Tt must all wait till morning,” said Fleming Stone, “as I have 
other work that I must attend to this evening.” 

I accepted my dismissal, and, making an appointment to call for 
him the next day, I turned my steps homeward. 

I had purposely said nothing to Fleming Stone of my suspicion of 
George Lawrence. Indeed, it was scarcely strong enough to be called a 
suspicion, and, too, the mere idea of his going into the apartment 
implied the idea of his being let in by Florence. Therefore, I had 
contented myself with telling Stone the facts as I knew them, and 
suppressing my own opinion. Also, it seemed a dreadful thing to cast 
suspicion on Lawrence, when I had no evidence of any sort. 

‘When I reached home Lawrence had left, Miss Pembroke had 
retired, and Laura was in the library, waiting for me. *. 

“Tt does n’t seem possible,” she said, as I flung off my coat and 
threw myself into an easy chair, “that so much could have happened in 
one day. Only think, Otis, when we arose this morning we didn’t 
know Miss Pembroke to speak to, and now she is asleep in our guest 
room 

“ Where is Charlotte? ” I said. 

“She wanted to go to spend the night with some friends, so I let 
her go. We are responsible, you know, for her appearance if called 
for, and I know the girl well enough to know she ’ll never get very far 
away from her beloved Miss Florence.” 

“Have you questioned Charlotte at all?” 

“Yes; and what do you think, Otis? She believes that Miss Pem- 
broke killed her uncle!” 

“Did she say so?” 

“ Not in so many words; indeed, she scarcely owned up to it. But 
you know colored people are as transparent as children, and by talking 
in a roundabout way I discovered that she suspects Florence, only 
because she can’t see any other solution of the mystery. She does n’t 
seem to blame her at all, and even seems to think Florence justified in 
putting the old man out of the way.” 

“Of course she has no intelligence in the matter,” I said; “ but 
don’t you see, Laura, that if she suspects Florence, but really knows 
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nothing about it, that proves Charlotte herself absolutely innocent even 
of complicity?” 

“ So it does, Otis. How clever you are to see that! ” 

“Clever!” I said, somewhat bitterly. “I’m not clever at all. I 
may be a lawyer, but I’m no detective.” And then, of course, I gave 
her a full account of my interview with Fleming Stone. 

“Why, certainly,” she said. “That pin need n’t have been a hat- 
pin. But I can’t see what difference it makes whether it was or not. 
I have dozens of pins, both short and long, but I can’t see how the 
length of the pin affects the case at all.” 

“T can’t either,” I confessed ; “ but I have unlimited confidence in 
Stone’s ability, and somehow I feel sure that from that pin, long or 
short, he ’ll construct a full-fledged murderer.” 

“ Well, it won’t be Florence Pembroke,” said Laura, with convic- 
tion. “I’ve been alone with that girl most of the evening, and she’s 
no more guilty than I am. But, Otis, she does know more than she 
has told. She either knows something or suspects something that she 
is keeping secret.” 

“T have thought that, too. And, as her counsel, she ought to be 
perfectly frank with me.” 

“ But is n’t there a law or something,” asked Laura, “that people 
are not obliged to say anything that may incriminate themselves? ” 

“ But you don’t think her a criminal,” I said quickly. 

“No,” said Laura, with some hesitation; “but she is so queer in 
some ways I can’t make her out. Mr. Lawrence stayed here chatting 
some time after you left, and once or twice I thought Florence sus- 
pected him; and then, again, she said something that showed me 
positively that she did n’t.” 

“There it is again, Laura: if Florence suspects George, she can’t be 
guilty herself.” 

“That ’s so,” said Laura, her face brightening. “ But then,” she 
added, “ they both may know something about it.” 

Ah, this was my own fear! “Laura,” I said suddenly, “do you 
think those two cousins are in love with each other? ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Laura decidedly. “Mr. Lawrence is very 
much interested in Miss Millicent Waring, though I don’t know that 
he is really in love with her. But I think he is rather piqued by her 
indifference. He seems to have a loyal fondness for Florence, but 
nothing more than would be expected from a good first-class cousin.” 

“ And she?” I asked, trying hard not to appear self-conscious. 

“Oh, she cares for George in the same way. He’s her only 
relative now, you know. But she told me herself she had never cared 
especially for any man. She’s peculiar, you know, Otis; but I do 
think she shows a great deal of interest in you.” 
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“Do you really?” I exclaimed, looking up to find my sister smiling 
at me in a mischievous fashion. 

“Oh, you dear old goose!” she cried. “ Do you suppose I can’t see 
that you ’re already over head and ears in love with Florence Pembroke, 
and have been ever since the first day we came into the Hammersleigh ? ” 

“ By Jove! that’s so,” I cried. “ Laura, you know more about my 
affairs than I do. I thought my affection for that girl dated from 
this morning, but I see now you are right. I have loved her from the 
first moment I saw her.” 

“ And you can win her, if you go about it right,” said my sister, 
with her little air of worldly wisdom that always amused me. 

“TI hope so,” I said fervently. “As soon as this dreadful affair is 
finished up, and Florence has decided upon her temporary home, I think 
we too want to get away from this place.” 

“Yes,” said Laura, with a sigh; “I hate to move, but I’d hate 
worse to stay here.” 


x. 


WHEN I arose next morning I assured myself that I was in all 
probability the happiest man in the city. With Fleming Stone’s 
assurance that that very night should see the Pembroke mystery cleared 
up, and with Laura’s hint that Florence at least realized my existence, 
I felt that my future outlook was little less than glorious. 

I had given up all ambition to be a detective; I even had little care 
as to the outcome of Fleming Stone’s investigation—granting, of 
course, that Florence and George were in no way implicated. I could 
have given myself up to the happy dreams which are usually said to be 
indulged in by men of fewer years than my own, but I remembered my 
appointment and hastened away to meet Fleming Stone. 

I had seen Florence but a moment before I left the house, as Laura 
would not let her share our early breakfast; but in that moment I had 
told her of Fleming Stone’s promise. To my surprise, it seemed 
greatly to disturb her. 

_ Qh, don’t have a detective!” she cried; “at least, not that Mr. 
Stone. He can find out everything!” 

“ And don’t you want everything found out?” I asked, looking at 
her intently. 

“No!” she cried vehemently. “I don’t! I want Uncle Robert’s 
death always to remain a mystery!” 

“Tt can’t be a greater mystery than you are!” I exclaimed, for the 
words were wrung from me as I looked at the girl’s face, which had 
again taken on that white, impassive look. 

I walked down the street with my brain in a tumult. Surely I had 
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to allow Fleming Stone to proceed with his investigations; and yet how 
could I utterly disregard Florence’s passionate request that I should not 
employ a detective? 

And then my common sense told me that I must act upon my own 
judgment, and not upon the whim of a hysterical girl. But my 
enthusiasm was damped, and I met Fleming Stone with a vague feel- 
ing of fear as to the result of this day’s work. 

Together we went to see the coroner, and asked that we ‘might be 
allowed to examine the pin. 

Coroner Ross was much impressed by the fact of Fleming Stone’s 
connection with the case, for it was well known that the great detective 
accepted only puzzling problems. It was quite evident, however, that 
the coroner could see no reason for more than one opinion as to oa 
Pembroke tragedy. 

Mr. Stone took the pin, glanced at it a moment, and then, taking 
a magnifying-glass from his pocket, examined it carefully. 

“Tt is not a hat-pin,” he said, “nor is it part of a hat-pin. The 
pin as you see it there is its full length. The head has been removed, 
not accidentally, but purposely. It had been removed, and carefully, 
before the pin was used as a weapon.” 

“ May I ask how you know this, sir? ” asked the coroner respectfully. 

“ Certainly,” said Stone, in his affable way. “If you will look at 
the end of the pin through this glass, you will see unmistakable signs 
that the head has been removed. For about an eighth of an inch you 
note a slight discoloration, caused by the attaching of the glass head. 
You also see on one side a minute portion of glass still adhering to the 
steel. Had the head been accidentally or carelessly broken off, it is 
probable that more glass would have adhered to the pin. The head 
was therefore purposely and carefully removed, perhaps by smashing 
it with something heavy or by stepping on it. The fragment of glass 
that is attached to the pin is, as you may see if you will hold it up to the 
light, of a violet color. The pin, therefore, I’m prepared to assert, 
is one of the pins which first-class florists give away with bunches of 
violets bought at their shops. I have never seen these pins with violet- 
colored heads used for any other purpose, though it is not impossible 
that they may be. I say a first-class florist, because it is only they who 
use this style of pin; the smaller shops give black-headed ones. But the 
larger flower dealers make a specialty of using purple tin-foil for their 
violet bunches, tying them with purple cord or ribbon, and placing them 
in a purple pasteboard box. To harmonize with this color scheme, 
they have of late years provided these violet-headed flower pins. All 

this is of importance in our quest, for it ought to be easier to trace a 
violet pin than the more universally used hat-pin.” 
How different Fleming Stone’s manner from the bumptious and 
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know-it-all air of the average detective! He was quite willing to share 
any information which he gained, and seemed to treat his fellow-workers 
as his equals in perspicacity and cleverness. 

We had learned something, to be sure. But as the coroner had no 
other objects of evidence to show us, and there seemed nothing more 
_ to be learned from the pin, Fleming Stone turned into the street, and I 
followed him. 

“Could not the head have been broken off after the pin was used 
to commit the murder? ” I inquired. 

“No,” said Stone; “it would be impossible to break off a glass head 
with one’s fingers under such conditions. It could have been done by 
some instrument, but that is not likely. And then, too, there would 
probably have been bits of glass on the pillow.” 

“ Bits of glass!” I exclaimed. “ Bits of violet-colored glass! Why, 
man alive, I have them in my pocket now! ” 

“Let me see them,” said Stone. “It may save us quite a search.” 

It took more to excite Fleming Stone’s enthusiasm than it did mine, 
and he seemed almost unaware of the importance of my statement; but 
when I took a white paper from my pocket, unfolded it, and showed 
him the specks of glass I had found in Lawrence’s apartment the night 
before, his flashing eyes showed that he thought it indeed a clue. But 
he only said quietly: “ You should have mentioned this in your state- 
ment of the case. Why did you not?” 

“The real reason is that I forgot it,” I admitted frankly. “But I 
had no idea it was important evidence, for I never dreamed these bits 
could be the head of a pin. I thought them a portion of a broken bottle. 
You know druggists use small phials of that color for certain prescrip- 
tions.” 

“Some druggists use bottles of this color for poison,” said Fleming 
Stone, “ but that does n’t affect our case, for Mr. Pembroke was not 
poisoned. But it may easily be the head of the pin we were talking 
about. Where did you find this glass?” 

“In George Lawrence’s studio, last night,” I replied, looking a little 
shamefaced at my own obvious stupidity. 

“Well, you are a clever detective!” said Fleming Stone; but so 
genial was the smile of mild amusement he turned upon me, that I 
could not feel hurt at his sarcasm. 

“You didn’t even tell me that you examined young Lawrence’s 
studio, and you haven’t yet told me why you did so. I assume you 
have no intent to conceal anything from me.” 

“T have not,” I said. “I’m mortified—first that I did not realize 
the importance of this broken glass, and next because I did n’t mention 
the incident to you. It was a stupid blunder of mine, but I assure you 


it was not intentional.” 
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“Tt may mean much, and it may mean nothing,” said Fleming 
Stone, “but it must be investigated. Where, in the studio, was the 
glass?” 

“On the marble hearthstone,” said I. 

“ Where it might easily have been broken off the pin by a boot heel, 
or other means. But we must not assume more than the evidence 
clearly indicates. Tell me more of young Lawrence. Was he what is 
known as a ladies’ man? Would he be likely to take bunches of violets 
to his feminine friends? ” 

“T know the man very slightly,” I answered, “but I should judge 
him to be rather attentive to the fair sex. Indeed, I know that the day 
before yesterday he escorted a young lady to a matinée, and that night 
he dined and spent the evening at the home of the same girl.” 

“Do you know this young lady?” he asked. 

“T know her name,” I replied. “It is Miss Waring, and she lives 
in Sixtieth Street.” 

“ And your own home is in Sixty-second Street? ” 

“Yes. If necessary, I can telephone to my sister, and she will ask 
Miss Pembroke for Miss Waring’s address.” 

“Do so,” said Fleming Stone; and I knew from the gravity of his 
expression that he was rapidly constructing a serious case against 
somebody. 

I obtained the desired information over the telephone, and then, 
with Fleming Stone, boarded a car going uptown. Though still pleas- 
ant-mannered and responsive, Stone seemed disinclined to talk, so the 
journey was made almost in silence. 

When we reached Miss Waring’s, Mr. Stone sent up his card, asking 
her to grant him an interview as soon as possible. 

In a few moments Millicent Waring appeared. She was a dainty 
little blonde, with what is known as a society manner, though not marked 
by foolish affectation. 

Fleming Stone introduced himself and then introduced me, in a 
pleasant way, and with a politeness that would have been admired by 
the most punctilious of critics. 

“Pray do not be alarmed, Miss Waring,” he began, “at the legal 
aspect of your callers.” 

“Not at all,” said the girl, smiling prettily. “I am pleased to 
meet one of whom I have always stood in awe, and to discover that in 
appearance, at least, he is not a bit awe-inspiring.” 

Whether Miss Waring was always so self-poised and at her ease, or 
whether it was Fleming Stone’s magnetic manner that made her appear 
so, I did not know, but the two were soon chatting like old friends. My 
part, apparently, was merely that of a listener, and I was well content 
that it should be so. 
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“You know Mr. Lawrence?” Mr. Stone was saying. “Mr. George 
Lawrence?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the girl; “and I have just read in the morning 
paper of a dreadful tragedy in his family.” 

“ Yes; his uncle, I believe. You have seen Mr. Lawrence recently, 
Miss Waring?” 

“Yes; the day before yesterday I went with him to a matinée. 
After the theatre he brought me back here. Then he went home, but 
he came back here to dinner and spent the evening.” 

“ At what time did he leave? ” 

“ At eleven o’clock precisely.” 

“ How do you know the time so accurately? ” 

“ Because as he came to say good-night I was standing near the 
mantel, where there is a small French clock. It struck the hour, and 
I remember his remarking on the sweet tone of the chime, and he 
counted the strokes to eleven. He then went away at once.” 

“You mean he left the drawing-room? ” 

“Yes; and a moment later I saw him pass through the hall, and 
he nodded in at me as he passed the drawing-room door on his way out. 
Why are you asking me all this? But I suppose it is part of the red 
tape in connection with the dreadful affair.” 

“Ts Mr. Lawrence a particular friend of yours? You must pardon 
the question, Miss Waring, but you also must answer it.” Fleming 
Stone’s smile robbed the words of any hint of rudeness. 

“ Oh, dear, no!” said Miss Waring, laughing gaily; “that is, I like 
him, you know, and he’s awfully kind and polite to me, but he’s merely 
an acquaintance.” 

“Did you go anywhere on your way to and from the theatre?” 

“No, I think not—oh, yes, we did, too; just before we went into 
the theatre Mr. Lawrence insisted on stopping at the florist’s for some 
violets. He said no matinée girl was complete without a bunch of 
violets.” 

“And did you pin them on your gown?” asked Stone, as if in a 
most casual way. 

. “No, indeed,” said Miss Waring; “I never do that. It spoils a 
nice gown to pin flowers on it.” 

“ And what did you do with the pin? ” 

“ What pin?” 

“The pin that a florist always gives you with violets.” 

“Oh, yes, those purple-headed pins. Why, I don’t know what I 
did do with it.” The girl’s pretty brow wrinkled in her endeavor to 
remember, and then cleared as she said: “Oh, yes, it comes back to 
me now! When I said I would n’t use it, lest the flowers should spoil 
my gown, I handed it to Mr. Lawrence, and he stuck it im his coat 
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lapel—underneath, you know—for, he said, perhaps I might change my 

mind. But, of course, I didn’t, and I’m sure I don’t know what 
became of the pin. Do you want one? I have dozens of them 
up-stairs.” 

“No,” said Fleming Stone; “and I don’t think we need encroach 
further on your time, Miss Waring. I thank you for your goodness in 
seeing us, and I would like to ask you to say nothing about this inter- 
view for twenty-four hours. After that you need not consider it 
confidential.” 

I believe Fleming Stone’s manner would have wheedled a promise 
out of the Egyptian Sphinx, and I was not in the least surprised to 
hear Miss Waring agree to his stipulations. 

When we again reached the street Fleming Stone observed: “ With- 
out going so far as to designate our attitude toward George Lawrence 
by the word ‘suspicion,’ we must admit that the young man had a 
motive, and that there is evidence, whether true or not, to indicate his 
having had in his possession a weapon at least similar to the one used.” 

The doubt I had felt all along of Lawrence was, of course, strength- 
ened by Miss Waring’s disclosures; but to have George accused was 
only one degree less awful than to have suspicion cast on Florence. 
And, too, notwithstanding the strange and somewhat complicated 
evidence of the violet pin, Lawrence had told me he had a perfect alibi. 
And then, besides this, how could he have gained entrance to the apart- 
ment at the dead of night, unless Florence had let him in? I could 
not bring up this last point, lest Fleming Stone should immediately 
deduce Florence’s complicity; but I would learn how he proposed to 
prove George’s guilt when George was able to prove his presence at 
another place at the time of the fatal deed. 

“But,” I said, “evidence is of little use so far as Mr. Lawrence is 
concerned, for he has a perfect alibi.” 


XI. 


To my surprise, instead of seeming baffled by my statement, Fleming 
Stone gave me a quizzical glance. 

“A perfect alibi?” he repeated. “How do you know?” 

“He told me so,” I said confidently. 

“Why did he tell you that? Did he expect to be accused? ” 

“No,” I replied; “I do not think he did. You know, Mr. Stone, 
I never met young Lawrence till yesterday ; but, unless I am no judge of 
human nature, he is a frank, honest sort of chap, with a whole lot of 
common sense, and he said to his cousin, in my presence, that in the 
course of legal proceedings he might easily be called upon to give an 
account of his own movements the night of the murder, but that he was 
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prepared to prove a perfect alibi. Therefore, you see, we cannot suspect 
him, notwithstanding the coincidence of the violet-colored glass.” 

“ He can prove a perfect alibi,” again repeated Fleming Stone, and 
again that strange little gleam of satisfaction crept into his eyes. It 
irritated while it fascinated me, and I wondered in what direction his 
suspicions would next turn. 

“ Did he tell you,” he asked, “ the nature of this alibi? ” 

I was struck with a sudden thought. For some reason, the detective 
even yet suspected George, and all I said seemed to strengthen rather 
than allay his suspicion. I would, therefore, give the suspected man a 
chance to speak for himself. 

“ He did,” I answered ; “ but instead of repeating to you at second- 
hand what he told me, would it not be better to go down to his place 
and let him tell it for himself?” 

“Very much better,” said Stone heartily; and again we started 
down-town. It was well on toward noon, and it seemed to me we had 
made no definite progress. After Fleming Stone had told me he would 
discover the criminal that day, I could n’t help imagining a sudden 
bringing to book of some burly ruffian whose face was well known in 
the rogues’ gallery, but unfamiliar to those in my own walk of life. 
But Stone’s sudden interest in George Lawrence filled me with a vague 
fear that the trail he was evidently following might somehow implicate 
Florence before he had finished. However, as I was feeling convinced 
that George’s own testimony would affect Fleming Stone more favorably 
_ than my own version of it, I felt glad indeed that we were bound on 

our present errand. 

And so we came again to the house in Washington Square where 
Lawrence lived. 

The young man was at home, and received us in his studio. He 
seemed no whit embarrassed at the detective’s visit, greeted me pleas- 
antly, and expressed himself as quite willing to tell us anything we 
wanted to know. 

“Of course you understand,” began Fleming Stone, “that with so 
few possible witnesses, it is necessary to make a somewhat thorough 

examination of each one.” 

“ Certainly,” said George, whose own affability of manner quite 
—— that of the celebrated detective. 

en,” went on Stone, “I will ask you, if you — to detail 
your own occupations on Wednesday.” 

“ Beginning in the morning?” asked George. 

“Tf you please.” 

“ Well, let me see. I didn’t get up very early, and after I did rise 
I stayed around here in my studio until luncheon time. During the 

morning I worked on several sketches for a book I am doing. About 
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twelve o’clock I went uptown and lunched with a friend, a fellow-artist, 
at a little German restaurant. After that I went and called for Miss 
Millicent Waring, whom I had invited to go with me to a matinée. I 
had expected Mrs. Waring to accompany us, but as she was ill she 
allowed Miss Waring to go with me alone, although it is not Miss 
Waring’s habit to go about unchaperoned.” 

I could n’t help feeling a certain satisfaction in listening to young 
Lawrence's story. I was glad that his habits and his friends were all 
so correct and so entirely free from the unconventionality which is 
sometimes noticed in the social doings of young artists. 

“We went to the matinée,” continued George, “in Mrs. Waring’s 
carriage, which also came for us, after the performance.” 

“One moment,” said Fleming Stone. “You stopped nowhere, 
going or coming?” 

“ No,” said Lawrence ; “ nowhere.” 

“ Except at the florist’s,” observed Stone quietly. 

It may have been my imagination, but I thought that George 
started at these words. However, he said in a cool, steady voice: 

“ Ah, yes, I had forgotten that. .We stopped a moment to get some 
violets for Miss Waring.” 

“ And after the matinée you drove home with Miss Waring? ” 

“ Yes,” said Lawrence ; “ and left her at her own door. She invited 
me to come back to dinner, and I said I would. As the Warings’ house 
is only two blocks away from the Pembrokes’, I thought I would run 
in for a few moments to see Florence. I did this, and Florence seemed 
glad to see me, but Uncle Robert was so crusty and irritable that I did 
not care to stay very long. I left there about six, came back here to my 
room, and dressed for dinner. From here I went directly back to the 
Warings’, reaching there at 7:30, which was the dinner hour. There 
were other guests, and after dinner there was music in the drawing- 
room. I stayed until eleven o’clock. As I said good-night to Miss 
Waring, the clock chanced to be striking eleven, so I ’m sure of the time. 
From the Warings’ I came right back here on a Broadway car. I 
reached this house at 11:25, it having taken me about twenty-five 
minutes to come down from Sixtieth Street and to walk over here from 
Broadway.” 

“How do you know you reached this house at exactly 11:25?” 
Fleming Stone asked this with such an air of cordial interest that 
there was no trace of cross-questioning about it. 

“ Because,” said George easily, “ my watch had stopped—it had run 
down during the evening—and so as I came into this house I asked the | 
hall boy what time it was, that I might set my watch. He looked at 
the office clock, and told me. Of course you can verify this by the 


boy.” 
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“ T’ve no desire to verify your statement, Mr. Lawrence,” said Stone, 
with his winning smile. “It’s a bad habit, this letting a watch run 
down. Do you often do it?” 

“No,” said Lawrence; “almost never. Indeed, I don’t know when 
it has happened before.” 

“ And then what next, Mr. Lawrence?” 

“Then the hall boy brought me up in the elevator, I let myself 
into my rooms, and went at once to bed.” 

“Then the first intimation of your uncle’s death you received the 
next morning? ” 

“Yes, when Florence telephoned to me. But she did n’t say Uncle 
Robert was dead. She merely asked me to come up there at once, and 
I went.” 

“ What did you think she wanted you for?” 

“T thought that either uncle was ill or she was herself, for she had 
never telephoned for me before in the morning.” 

“T thank you, Mr. Lawrence,” said Fleming Stone, “ for your frank 
and straightforward account of this affair, and for your courteous 
answers to my questions. You know, of course, that it is the unpleasant 
duty of a detective to ask questions unmercifully, in the hope of being 
set upon the right track at last.” 

“T quite appreciate your position, my dear sir, and I trust I have 
given you all the information you desire. As I have told Mr. Landon, 
I have no taste for detective work myself, but I suppose it has to be 
done by somebody.” 

After polite good-byes on both sides, we left Lawrence in his studio, 
and went down-stairs. Mr. Stone insisted on walking down, though 
it was four flights, and I, of course, raised no objection. 

When we reached the ground floor he stepped into the office, which 
was a small room just at the right of the entrance, and not far from 
the elevator. 

After a glance at the office clock which stood on the desk, Mr. Stone 
addressed himself to the office boy. 

.» “Do you remember,” he said, “that Mr. Lawrence came in here 
night before last? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy ; “I do.” 

“ At what time was it?” 

“ Just twenty-five minutes after eleven, sir.” 

“ How can you fix the time so exactly, my boy?” 

“ Because when Mr. Lawrence come in, his watch had stopped, and 
he asked me what time it was by the office clock.” 

“ Could n’t he see for himself? ” 

“TI suppose he could, sir, but, any way, he asked me, and [ told 
him; and then I took him up in the elevator, and he was setting his 
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watch on the way up. Just before he got out he said: ‘ Did you say 
11:25?’ and I said, ‘ Yes.’ 

“ The office clock is always about right, I suppose? ” said Mr. Stone, 
and, taking his watch from his pocket, he compared the two. There 
was but a minute’s difference. 

“ Yes, sir, just about right; but that night I thought it was later 
when Mr. Lawrence come in. I was surprised myself when I see it 
was n’t half past eleven yet. But, of course, I must have made a 
mistake, for this clock is never more than a couple of minutes out of 
the way.” 

“ What time does your elevator stop running?” 

“ Not at all, sir; we run it all night.” 

“ And other men came in after Mr. Lawrence did that night?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; lots of them. These is bachelor apartments, you 
know, and the men come in quite late—sometimes up till two or three 
o’clock.” 

Apparently Fleming Stone had learned all he wanted to know from 
the boy, and after he had thanked him and had also slipped into his 
hand a bit of more material reward, the interview was at an end. 

We went out into the street again, and Fleming Stone said: “ Now 
T should like to examine the Pembrokes’ apartment.” 

“ And shall you want to interview Miss Pembroke?” I inquired. 

“Yes, I think so,” he replied ; “ but we will look over the apartment 
first.” 

“ We ’1l have something to eat first,” I declared ; “ and if you "Il come 
home with me, Ill guarantee that my sister will give you quite as 
satisfactory a luncheon as you could obtain in the best hotel in the city.” 

“T’ve no doubt of it,” said Stone pleasantly; “and I accept your 
invitation with pleasure. Will you wait for me a minute, while I 
telephone ? ” 

Before I had time to reply he had slipped in through a doorway at 
which hung the familiar blue sign. 

In a minute or two he rejoined me, and said: “ Now let ’s dismiss 
the whole affair from our minds until after luncheon. It is never wise 
to let business interfere with digestion.” 

As we rode up home in the car, Mr. Stone was most agreeable and 
entertaining. Not a word was said of the Pembroke case—he seemed 
really to have laid aside all thought of it—and yet I could n’t help a 
sinister conviction that when he telephoned it had been a message to 
headquarters, authorizing the surveillance, if not the arrest, of some- 
body. It could n’t be Lawrence, in the face of that alibi; it could n’t 
be Florence, for he knew next to nothing about her connection with 
the matter; it could n’t be Charlotte, of course; and so it must have 
been “some person or persons unknown ” to me. 
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I felt no hesitancy, so far as Laura was concerned, in taking home 
an unexpected guest, for it was my habit to do that whenever I chose, 
and I had never found Laura otherwise than pleased to see my friends, 
and amply able to provide hospitality for them. But, as we neared the 
house, I remembered Florence’s strange disinclination to employ a 
detective, and her apparent horror at the mention of Fleming Stone’s 
name. 

Feeling that honesty demanded it, I told Fleming Stone exactly 
what Florence had said on this subject when I had left the house that 
morning. Though apparently not disturbed personally by Miss Pem- 
broke’s attitude toward him, he seemed to consider it as of definite 
importance for some other reason. 

“Why should Miss Pembroke object to a detective’s services,” he 
said, “ when, as you have told me, Mr. Lawrence said at your dinner 
table last night that he wanted to engage the best possible detective 
skill ? 

“T don’t know,” I replied. “I’m puzzled myself. But I admit, 
Mr. Stone, that Miss Pembroke has been an enigma to me from the first. 
Not only do I believe her innocent, but I have a warmer regard for her 
than I am perhaps justified in mentioning to a stranger; and yet she 
is so contradictory in her speech and action from time to time that I 
simply do not know what to think.” 

Fleming Stone turned a very kind glance on me. “ The hardest 
puzzle in this world,” he said, “is a woman. Of course I do not know 
Miss Pembroke, but I hope she will consent to meet me, notwithstanding 
her aversion to detectives.” 

“T think she will,” I said; “and, besides, she is so changeable that 
at this moment she may be more anxious to see a detective than any- 
body else.” 

“ Let us hope so,” he said somewhat gravely. “It may be much to 
her advantage.” 


XII. 


Lavra greeted us cordially; and Miss Pembroke, with a politeness 
which, though slightly constrained, was quiet and non-committal. But, 
as I had hoped, Fleming Stone’s winning manner and charming con- 
versational ability seemed to make Florence forget her aversion to 
detectives. At the luncheon table various subjects were touched upon, 
but it was not long before we drifted into a discussion of the theme 
uppermost in all our minds. I could see that, although Fleming Stone 
was apparently talking in a casual way, he was closely studying 
Florence’s face as he talked. 

I noticed that when any reference was made to George Lawrence 
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Florence seemed perturbed, and, although Mr. Stone said flatly that 
George could not have entered when the door was chained, this did not 
seem to lessen Florence’s concern. But when Stone referred to George’s 
perfect alibi, Florence looked relieved, as if freed from a great fear. 

It was entirely due to Fleming Stone’s tact that the conversation 
was kept at a light and airy level. I was intensely conscious of a 
growing portent of evil. A cloak of gloom seemed to be settling around 
me, and it was only with the utmost effort that I could control my 
nervous apprehensions. What was going to happen, I did not know, 
but I felt intuitively that a climax was fast approaching, and at last I 
found myself sacrificing all other sympathies to the hope that Florence 
might be spared. 

I could see that Laura was equally agitated, although she too was 
outwardly calm. Florence, as always, was a puzzle. She seemed 
alternately depressed or gladdened in proportion as the drift of suspicion 
seemed directed toward or away from her cousin George. 

In a word, Fleming Stone’s personality dominated us all. We were 
but as strings of an instrument upon which he played, and we 
responded involuntarily to his impulses or at his will. 

Into this surcharged atmosphere came another element with the 
entrance of George Lawrence. He looked handsome and debonair as 
usual, and informally begged of Mrs. Mulford permission to share our 
after-dinner coffee. 

“ We’re glad to have you,” said Laura, in her affable way, “ and, as 
we have finished luncheon, we will have our coffee in the library, where 
we can be more comfortable.” 

Although Lawrence seemed perfectly at ease, and unconscious of any 
reason to fear Fleming Stone’s investigations, I could n’t help feeling 
that his air of ease was assumed. It was not so much any signs of 
nervousness or sensitiveness about him, as it was the pronounced absence 
of these. It seemed to me that he was playing a part of sanighttorwan 
fearlessness, but was slightly overdoing it. 

Fleming Stone talked to Lawrence casually, referring once to his 
perfect alibi. George remarked that though he had no fear of suspicion 
falling in his direction, it gave him a feeling of satisfaction to know 
that he could satisfactorily account for his whereabouts at the time the 
murder was committed. 

“And now,” said Mr. Stone, after the coffee service had been 
removed, “I think I will make my examination of the apartment 
opposite. It is not probable that I will discover anything in the nature 
of a clue, but as a detective I certainly must examine the scene of the 
crime. I would prefer to go alone, if you will give me a key. I will 
rejoin you here after my search.” 

Florence gave Mr. Stone her key, and without further word he 
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crossed the hall alone to what had been the Pembrokes’ apartment. 
Robert Pembroke’s body had been removed to an undertaking establish- 
ment, and Florence had asked me to make arrangements to give up the 
lease, as she declared she never wished to enter those rooms again. 

After Fleming Stone’s departure a strange chill fell on the mental 
atmosphere of our little party. George Lawrence seemed to lose his 
careless air, and a grayish pallor settled on his face, notwithstanding his 
apparent effort to appear as usual. Florence watched her cousin closely, 
and she herself seemed on the verge of nervous collapse. Laura, like 
the blessed woman she is, strove bravely to keep up, but I saw that she 
too felt that the end was near. As for myself, remembering Fleming 
Stone’s promise, I seemed to be possessed, to the exclusion of all else, of 
a great fear for Florence. 

It could not have been more than ten minutes, if as much as that, 
before Fleming Stone returned. 

As he entered our library he seemed to have lost his professions: 
aspect, and I thought I had never seen a sadder or more sympathetic 
expression than I read in his eyes. 

“Mr. Lawrence,” he said, without preamble, “it is my duty to 
arrest you for the murder of your uncle, Robert Pembroke.” 

For a moment there was no sound, and then, with a pathetic, heart- 
breaking little cry, Florence said: “Oh, I hoped so that it wasn’t 
y OU ! 

To my surprise, Lawrence tried to deny it. Guilt seemed to me to 
be written in every line of his face, yet, with a palpable effort, he 
assumed an air of bravado and said: “I told you I might be accused, 
but I can prove a perfect alibi.” 

“ Mr. Lawrence,” said Fleming Stone, more sternly than he had yet 
spoken, “you have overreached yourself. That very phrase, ‘I can 
prove a perfect alibi,’ gave me the first hint that your alibi was a 
manufactured one. An innocent man can rarely prove a perfect alibi. 
Not one man in a hundred can give accurate account to the minute of 
his goings and comings. Your alibi is too perfect; its very perfection 
is its flaw. Again, the idea of proving an alibi, or, rather, the idea of 
using that phrase, would not occur to an honest man. He would know 
that circumstances must prove his alibi. Again, it would have been a 
strange coincidence had your watch happened to run down, which you 
admit is a most unusual circumstance, at the only time in your whole 
life when you had a reason for its doing so. Your watch did not run 
down; you pretended that it did so as to get an opportunity to fix the 
time—the apparent time—in the mind of the hall boy at your apart- 
ment. This is what you did: You returned to your apartment much 
later than 11:25. In the absence of the boy, probably while he was up 
with the elevator, you stepped in and changed the time on the office 
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clock. You went out again, and after a moment came in as if just reach- 
ing home. You then asked the boy the time, and he told you, although 
he had supposed it to be much later. Again you overdid your work 
when, while going up in the elevator, you asked the boy again, as if to 
make sure of the time, but really to fix it firmly in his mind, that he 
might witness for you. Some time later, during the night, you probably 
slipped down-stairs, eluding the elevator, and corrected the clock. All 
this is corroborated by the fact of your calling Miss Waring’s attention 
to the time when you left her house. You carefully brought to her 
notice that it was then exactly eleven o’clock, which it was.” 

George Lawrence sat as if petrified; for the moment I think he 
was really more amazed at Fleming Stone’s marvellous discoveries than 
alarmed at his own danger. He did not attempt to deny what Stone 
had said ; indeed, he could not, for under the peculiar magnetism of the 
speaker’s gaze Lawrence seemed hypnotized, and his silence had tacitly 
affirmed each point as it was brought out against him. 

Suddenly he drew himself together with a bold shrug, as if payee 
ing for a last desperate effort. 

“Your deductions are true in part,” he said. “I did patie the 
clock, as you so diabolically discovered, and I suppose I did overdo 
matters when I accounted for every minute too carefully. But, though 
it was a manufactured alibi, and though I had reasons of my own for 
wanting to account for my movements that night, it has nothing to do 
with Robert Pembroke’s death, and could n’t have had; for, as you all 
know, though I have a latch-key, the door was chained all night.” 

“Oh!” cried Florence, with a wail as of utter despair. “If your 
alibi is broken, George, then J know how you got in the door! ” 

It was my turn to feel despair. Since the alibi was broken, Florence 
was practically confessing her complicity in the matter. 

“ What do you mean, Florence? ” said George sharply. “I could n’t 
get in unless you had let me in, and you did n’t.” 

“No,” said Florence quietly; “I didn’t. Nor did Charlotte. But 
I know how you got in—at least, how you could have got in.” 

“T too know how you got into the apartment,” said Fleming Stone; 
“ and it was without the assistance, and without the knowledge, of either 
Miss Pembroke or her servant.” 

Again that wonderful gaze of Fleming Stone’s sad, serious eyes 
seemed to compel Lawrence to speak against his will. 

“ How did I get in? ” he said hoarsely, bending forward as with the 
breathless suspense of a man taking his last chance. 

“Tt is not an easy matter to explain,” said Fleming Stone, “nor 
can I show the method in this apartment; but if you will all come with 
me across the hall, I will demonstrate to you the possibility of entering 
a chained door.” 


and 
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Without a word, we all crossed the hall and entered the Pembroke 
apartment. It was a cheerful, sunny suite of rooms, and its pretty 
furniture and appointments seemed meant for a happy home life rather 
than grim tragedy. Fleming Stone went first, followed by Laura and 
George Lawrence. I followed with Florence, and, emboldened by her 
look of pathetic appeal, I clasped her hand in mine. When we were all 
inside Fleming Stone closed the door, the night-latch of which, of 
course, snapped itself. 

Lawrence still acted as one hypnotized. Seemingly with no volition 
of his own, he followed Fleming Stone’s movements, keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the detective as if literally unable to look elsewhere. 

After closing the door, Fleming Stone put on the night-chain. For 
the first time I looked at the chain carefully. It was a heavy brass 
chain, long enough, when the door was closed, for the end, on which 
was a sort of knob or button, to reach back to the opening provided for 
it, and then slide along the brass slot until it stopped at the other end 
and hung in a loop. It seemed to me no different from dozens of 
chains I had seen of the same sort. 

When it hung finally in position, Fleming Stone turned the knob 
and opened the door with a jerk, precisely as Charlotte had done on that 
memorable morning. 

“Ts it not true,” asked Mr. Stone, “ that this door, with the chain on 
thus, has often been violently jerked open?” 

“ Yes,” said Florence; “ Charlotte is very strong, and always pulls 
the door open sharply, forgetting the chain is there. And, too, Uncle 


Robert has often done the same thing, and his motions were always so 


vigorous that I thought sometimes he would break the chain.” 

“ There was no danger of breaking the chain,” said Mr. Stone; “ but 
the repeated jerks at it have so forced the end of the slot nearest the 
edge of the door, that the brass is sprung outward, and the knob on 
the end of the chein may be semeved en nally Ramm 
other end.” 

As he spoke, Fleming Stone, by a slight exertion, so twisted the 
knob on the end of the chain that it came out of the near end of the 
slot, with no necessity of pushing it back to the other end. I saw at 
once that this could be done as easily from the other side of the door, 
there being ample room when the door was ajar to slip one’s hand in 
and free the chain in this manner. 

At this demonstration of an actual fact, Fleming Stone did not look 
at George Lawrence, but at Miss Pembroke. 

“You knew of this? ” he said. 

“T feared it,” replied Florence, and I think she would not have 
spoken but for those impelling eyes upon her. “I remember George 
was out one evening when he was living here, and I thoughtlessly put 
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the chain on the door and went to bed. The next morning, when I found 
that he had let himself in some way, I wondered at it, but concluded 
that I must have been mistaken, and had not put the chain on. But I 
had noticed myself that the slot was sprung at this end, and I had been 
thinking that I would get a new and heavier chain bolt.” 

My first thought was that Florence’s puzzling demeanor was now 
explained, and I understood why she had so readily accepted my services. 
She had suspected George from the first, because she knew that with 
his latch-key and the defective chain he could make his entrance. But 
his perfect alibi had deceived her, and relieved her fear, so that she was 
glad or sad according as his alibi was sustained or doubted. Florence’s 
evidence, of course, left no doubt as to George’s guilt. 

He saw this himself, and, seemingly at the end of his resources, he 
exclaimed: “It’s no use. I may as well confess. I did kill Uncle 
Robert, but it was not premeditated, or, at least, not until a few 
moments before the deed. I want to make my confession to my cousin. 
I owe it to no one else.” . 

But although Lawrence said this, he never once moved his eyes from 
Fleming Stone’s face, and seemed really to make his confession to him. 

“It was a violet pin I used, not a hat-pin. I—I had it, by accident, 
in my coat lapel all Wednesday afternoon at the matinée. On account 
of disastrous losses in Wall Street that morning, I had determined to 
kill myself. I’m not of much account, any way, and I was desperate. 
I knew Uncle Robert would give me no money to repay my stock losses, 
for he always thought speculation no better than any other sort of 
gambling—and it isn’t. As I sat in the theatre, unconsciously my 
fingers trifled with the pin, and I conceived a notion of using that to 
take my own life, instead of a revolver. I went home to dress for 
dinner, and, still having the pin in my mind, I transferred it from 
my frock coat to my evening coat. As I stood looking at it while in my 
room, it occurred to me that were it not for the head of the pin I 
might push it into my flesh so far as to hide it. It would then be 
assumed, I thought, that I had died a natural death, and both the 
family and my memory would be saved the stigma of suicide. Acting 
on this thought, I laid the pin on the hearth-stone and crushed off its 
glass head with my heel. Without definite intention as to when or 
where I should carry out my plan, I put the pin in my coat and went 
on to Miss Waring’s dinner. It was as I sat at the dinner table, and 
looked around at other men of my own age and class, that I suddenly 
realized I did not want to give up a life which held promise of many 
years of pleasure, could I but tide over my financial troubles. I knew, 
too, that at Uncle Robert’s death I should inherit enough to make good 
my losses, and an ample fortune besides. It was then, I think, that the 
thought came to me, why should not Uncle Robert die instead of myself? 
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He was old, he had no joy in life, he made my cousin’s life a burden to 
her, and his death would free us both from his tyranny. I’m not saying 
this by way of excuse or palliation, but simply to tell you how it 
occurred. Like a flash I realized that if my own death by means of the 
headless pin might be attributed to natural causes, the same would be 
true of Uncle Robert’s death. I knew I could get into the apartment 
in the same way I had done before, and I knew, too, that as the chain 
slot was even more pulled out of shape now than it was then, I could 
replace the chain before closing the door. I think I need not say that 
I had no thought of implicating my cousin, for I had no thought of the 
pin being discovered. The idea obsessed me. The deed seemed inevita- 
ble. My brain was especially active, and planned the details with almost 
superhuman ingenuity. I left Miss Waring’s at eleven o’clock, calling 
her attention to the fact purposely. I walked straight here, and, after 
loitering about a minute in the street, I saw the elevator begin to rise. 
The main front door is always open, and I came in and walked up-stairs. 
It is easy to evade the elevator, even if it passes. Afterwards—after- 
wards—I went out and got down-stairs the same way, having waited 
until the elevator was on the floor above. I felt like a man in a dream, 
but I knew that now I must establish my alibi. This I did exactly as 
Mr. Stone has described. I took great chances in tampering with the 
oftice clock, but I knew the boy to be of a stupid, half-witted type, and, 
too, he was always half asleep during night hours. Again I watched 
my chance to elude the elevator, and slipped down-stairs later to set the 
clock right again. I suppose I overdid it in asking the boy the time 
twice, and also in drawing attention to the clock when it struck eleven.” 

“That is so,” said Fleming Stone. “A perfect alibi is not possible 
unless it is a true one, and then it proves itself without any effort of 
anybody.” 


_ But all this happened many years ago. It is indeed a painful 
memory, but time has blended away its poignancy. George Lawrence 
was arrested, but found the means to take his own life before his trial 
could be begun. Florence, being left with a large fortune, went abroad 
at once and Laura accompanied her. The two became close friends, 
and when, some months later, I joined them in Italy, the course of true 
love began to run smoothly, and has continued to do so ever since. 
Florence has been my wife for some years now, and, though we live in 
New York, our home is far removed from the Hammersleigh; and 
though our door is securely locked, we have never had it guarded by 

what was to Fleming Stone a chain of evidence. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE LITTLE VIRGINIA QUAKERESS WHO 
ROSE TO BE THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND 


RON BURR may have been guilty of many crimes, but we can 
forgive him much because he it was who secured the first meet- 
ing between pretty Dolly Todd and the “pale, reflective 
Madison.” ‘Thus our nation fell under the sway of Queen Dolly, 
who has reigned over as many hearts by tradition as were laid at her 
feet in the days when her smile made the world radiant for a host of 
lovers, men and women. 

Though matches are made in heaven, earthly instrumentality is 
usually employed in the celestial negotiation, and Burr rightfully 
claimed the credit for that match which lit our country’s history as 
with a gleam of sunshine. 

One who met her in later life described her as possessing “ that 
beauty which sometimes belongs to the aged, though it may not have 
been preceded by youthful comeliness.” We must believe, though, 
that Dolly Todd had “ youthful comeliness ” on that day when chance 
or fate sent her out on a Philadelphia street at the fateful moment 
to intercept the gaze of the student statesman. 

So brief a glance could not have revealed to him the beautiful 
soul of her; he must have been held by the rose of her cheek, the white 
of her brow with the soft, curling hair dipping down upon it, the 
exquisite curve of her lips, where smiles were born to ripple in sunny 
waves up to her Irish gray eyes, inherited from an Enniscorthy ancestor 
—eyes that changed from gray to blue, to black, to mystic twilight with 
stars glinting through. When Mr. Madison reached the next corner 
it may be that he could not have enumerated these things, but they 
must all have been before him, combined into a portrait that gleamed 
brilliantly against a background of sunshine. 

He knew only that a sudden glory of sunlight had leaped into the 
gray day of his laborious existence. He had taken note of a woman 
for the first time since a clergyman, with leisure for bending over a fair 
lady’s harpsichord and talking the soft nothings that women like, had 
won away from him the girl who had first shown him that there might 
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be something else in life besides political conventions and battles over 
the comparative propriety of “ We, the people,” and “ We, the States.” 

Our first picture of the fair Dolly was as a little Virginia Quakeress, 
Dolly Payne, on the road to school, clad in the prim garments which 
were supposed to ward off vanity, her pretty face screened from view 
by a stiff sunbonnet, sewed on, the combination being intended to 
preserve the complexion from the too:glowing gaze of the sun of heaven 
and the girlish face from the ardent eyes of the sons of men. Alas! 
even the primmest attire cannot secure the soul from frivolity. Next to 
the wicked little heart were hidden away jewels given her by a carnal- 
minded grandmother, who should have been reading her Bible and guid- 
ing her little descendant to the treasures of heaven. The first sorrow 
of the little Quakeress was not for the sins of the world but for the 
precious bag of gems, lost in a forest ramble. 

Though Dolly first opened her eyes under a North Carolina sky, 
she was of a Virginia family, and spent her childhood in the Old 
Dominion. No other house was ever so dear to her as the old home, 
“ Scotchtown,” with its multitude of spacious rooms, and its black 
marble mantels in impressive contrast with the white figures supporti 
them. 


The date of her birth is sometimes given as May 20, 1772, but her 
tombstone is authority for 1768, and the solemn veracity of tombstones 
precludes the possibility of doubt. There can be no uncertainty as 
to the month. What month but May could have mothered such roses 
and lilies, such radiant sunshine, such golden smiles, and such a 
swaying, graceful, willowy form? 

She was named Dorothea for her mother’s aunt, the wife of Patrick 
Henry, but that is a name for a maiden on a missal, with flowing 
samite robe, hands devoutly clasped and divine eyes uplifted. The 
name of Dolly would naturally attach itself to the little Quaker maid 
with a worldly heart and a bag of jewels hidden from the pious and 
horrified gaze of father, mother, and the Meeting. It was not fashion- 
able nor safe in those days for women to delve into mines of science 
or soar into heights of philosophy, so Dolly’s intellectual efforts were 
confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic—the first, that she might 
be able to read the Sunday lessons; the second, that she might sign 
her name to the marriage register; the third, probably as a scientific 
accomplishment. But she studied the higher lessons of gentleness, 
sweetness of temper, and sympathy. She learned to tend sufferers 
with a gentle care which, when she was a great lady, led her nieces 
whom she had nursed through the measles to say, “ Aunt Dolly is the 
best nurse we ever had.” She fathomed the depths of tender woman- 
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rest in her soothing companionship, saying, “When I have been with 
you I always feel as if I had taken a long walk.” She learned to cut 
out garments so well that when she was first directress of the Wash- 
ington Orphan Asylum she spent days at the cutting-table, preparing 
work for the seamstresses. 

Her greatest charm was expressed by one of her nieces: “I always 
thought so much better of myself when I had been with Aunt Dolly.” 
When people make us think well of them, we admire them; when they 
make us think well of ourselves, we love them. 


Dolly would probably have remained in her Virginia home, married 
a planter, and spent her days in the country life that she loved, had it 
not been for the Quaker conscience of her father, which led him to 
sell his plantation, free his slaves, and set up a new home in the 
Quaker community of Philadelphia. However greatly his spiritual 
development may have been promoted by the change, his worldly station 
was not improved thereby. He had sacrificed his Southern property, 
was ignorant of finance, and most of his capital was in depreciated 
Revolutionary money. With the inevitable crash came physical ruin. 

Dolly, now possessed of all the charms which nineteen sunny years 
could develop, had met the wooing of the excellent young Quaker, John 
Todd, with the coy statement that she “never meant to marry.” As 
her father had decidedly intended that she should, and as children in 
those days, especially Quaker children, waited not for the lagging wings 
of Cupid when parental commands were issued, Dolly experienced a 
change of opinion, if not of heart, and comforted her father upon his 
deathbed by becoming the wife of John Todd. Though the rosy god 
may not have smiled with his usual warmth upon the nuptials, the 
goodness and affection of John and the amiability of Dolly secured a 
comfortable home and pleasant companionship. But that the Olym- 
pian gods had decided otherwise, Quaker Dolly would have continued 
though a long life to wear her prim little caps, and might have assisted 
from time to time in the selection of a committee invested with the 
duty of removing the superfluous ornamentation from clocks accused 
of marking too frivolously the solemn passage of time. 

As no measure of personal merit is permitted to interfere with 
immutable decrees, John Todd fell a victim to the epidemic of yellow 
fever in Philadelphia the third summer after his marriage, his very 
virtues being made the avenue of his destruction. He sent his wife, 
with their two small children, to Gray’s Ferry, while he stayed in town 
to care for his father and mother, until they were taken away by the 
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plague, and afterwards resisted the appeals of Dolly, saying that he 
could not leave his friends while he could do anything for their comfort. 
When he finally left his post and went to Gray’s Ferry he said to Dolly’s 
mother, who met him at the door, “I feel the fever in my veins, but 
I must see her once more.” Hearing his voice, Dolly rushed down- 
stairs to embrace him, regardless of danger. A few hours later he 
was dead. Dolly came near death’s door with the fever, and her baby 
died. At the age of twenty-two she returned to Philadelphia, a widow, 
with her little boy, John Payne Todd, two years of age, and joined her 
mother in keeping a boarding-house that proved an oasis to legislators, 
starved body and soul in the desert of ordinary tavern life. 


One of Dolly’s girl friends said that “‘ gentlemen would station 
themselves where they could see her pass,” and she warned the fair 
widow, “Really, Dolly, thee must hide thy face, there are so many 
staring at thee.” It is not recorded that Dolly made any serious effort 
to follow her friend’s advice. Indeed, she may have regarded it as 
impossible for a modest maiden to accept the suggestion that her face 
was likely to result in disaster unless concealed. At least, we may 
suppose that she did not succeed in effacing her charms, for it was 
near this time that one of her friends received from her a note: 


FRIEND: 
Thee must come to me, Aaron Burr says that the great little 
Madison has asked to be brought to see me this evening. 


When the “ great little Madison ” came, introduced by his dearest 
foe, Aaron Burr, with whom he seems to have made a truce for that 
occasion, he was received by the enchanting young widow in mulberry 
satin, a silk tulle kerchief about her neck, her head covered by a dainty 
little cap from which a riotous curl here and there broke tumultuously 
from its Quaker imprisonment. If there was left in the heart of the 
recluse any stronghold not surrendered, its keys were promptly given 
up. Rumor, eager then as now for pretty secrets, soon bore one to 
Madam Washington, which caused her to send for Dolly. 

“ Dolly, is it true that you are engaged to James Madison? ” 

“T—TI think not,” responded Dolly bashfully. 

“Tf it is so, do not be ashamed of it. We both approve. He will 
make thee a good husband, and be the better for being so much older.” 

With such high sanction, in September, 1794, the bridal party 
left Philadelphia to drive to Harewood, the Virginia home of Dolly’s 
sister Lucy, Mrs. George Steptoe Washington, where the marriage took 
place. Dolly, her pet sister Anna, twelve years old; her little boy, and 
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her maid were in a barouche, escorted by a party of cavaliers, Mr. 
Madison at their head. 

Possibly as she drove out from Philadelphia the memory of that 
other time when she had come by the same road, fleeing from the 
fever-stricken city with a heart full of terror for the one who refused 
to leave his post of duty, may have come back to her and tempered 
the joy of her present journey. Or, had Dolly’s merry heart the power 
to throw off even the memory of the sadness of yesterday and live only 
in the pleasure of to-day? 


Just before the wedding Mr. Madison’s colored valet asked him 
to give him an errand to the bride, as he wished to speak to her and 
wanted an excuse for the interview. Madison wrote a hasty note, 
probably a mere word of love, which is always its own excuse for inter- 
rupting the occupation of a sweetheart, and gave it to his servant, who 
took it and sought the lady. Having delivered the note, he waited for 
the desired opportunity to speak, which Dolly graciously made, saying: 

“ Your master says there is no answer to his note, but that you have 
something you would like to say to me.” 

“ Yas ’m, Miss Dolly. I got a message fer you fum Marse Jeemes’s 
niggas. Dey all ’sembled darse’fs tergedder en had a meetin’ when dey 
heared dat Marse Jeemes wuz gwine ter git married, en dey mekked 
up a message en sont it by me ter gib ter you. You see, Miss Dolly, 
dey had all done heared dat tale ’bout yo’ pa sottin’ all his niggas free, 
whedder dey want ter be free er not, en had heared dat dey eben lef’ 
dar good Soufern homes en went wid yo’ pa en ma ter dat yer cold, 
‘ligious Yankee Quake-town er Philerdelphy. Co’se dat tale wuz 
*bleeged ter trouble ’em all a heap, en so dey wants you ter cross yo’ 
heart, Miss Dolly, en promise ’em dat ef you marries Marse Jeemes en 
comes down ter Montpellier ter lib you won’t try no sech tricks ez dat 
on ’em, ner dat you won’t try ter git up no sech ’sturbance ’mongst 
Marse Jeemes’s niggas ez yo’ pa got up *mongst his’n, kaze dey say 
dey don’t want no mo’ freedom dan what dey got now. Dey all done 
hear a heap ’bout you, hear all "bout how pretty you is, en how sociable, 
en how mannerly, en all, en dey say ter tell you dat de onliest reason 
dey ’s got ’g’inst yo’ comin’ inter de fambly is ’count er all dat fuss 
en trouble yo’ pa fotch ’pon his own po’ he’pless cullud folks when he 
sot ’em all free.” 

Dolly faithfully promised that she would not interfere with the 
domestic comfort of Montpellier, and it is not recorded that she ever 
attempted to put in force her father’s anti-slavery sentiments to the 
confusion of “ Marse Jeemes’s niggas.” 

If a thought of the day when she and John Todd stood up on “ the 
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woman’s side in Meeting and took each other as husband and wife” 
came back to her at Harewood, it was recalled by the contrast between 
that simple marriage form and the brilliant Virginia wedding, with 
its music and dances and good cheer. The girls cut the bridegroom’s 
Mechlin lace ruffles into fragments as souvenirs of the occasion, and 
showered rice over the bride and groom as they set out for Montpellier, 
the old Madison home. 

This event marked the close of Dolly’s Quaker life. When they 
returned to Philadelphia at the close of the year she, at the request of 
her husband, laid aside the simple garb of her sect, entered society, 
which was unusually brilliant at that time, and was always a welcome 
guest in the stately drawing-room of the Presidential mansion. We 
can imagine her out driving with Lady Washington, her bright face 
giving an unwonted charm to the magnificent white coach, scarlet- 
panelled, drawn by white horses and with scarlet and white liveried 


attendants. 


The stormy sea of the French Revolution had scattered its brilliant 
foam upon the shores of the New World, and the witty and wicked 
Talleyrand at Oeller’s Tavern on Chestnut Street was demonstrating 
to the youthful nation how much deviltry was compatible with the 
make-up of a French bishop. La Rochefoucauld was taking notes in 
the new capital for the eight volumes of American idiosyncrasies which 
he later unloaded upon long-suffering Paris. Louis Philippe with his 
brothers lived over a barber’s shop, in a room so small that when he 
had guests he seated them on his bed, comfortably assuring them that 
he had himself often been in less agreeable places, without the consola- 
tion of such pleasant company, a remark which seems equally true of 
most French princes. 

Old-time pictures indicate how completely art superseded nature 
in the management of a woman’s hair, and it is a comfort to learn 
that “ Lacave has the honor to inform the ladies of Philadelphia that 
he cuts and dresses hair in the most approved and late fashion. He 
also ornaments the headdress according to the wish of his employers 
with the handkerchief, ribbon, feather, flowers, gauze, perle, etc., all 
in the newest taste. He lives at No. 14 Cherry Alley, between 3d and 
4th Streets.” 

All this magnificence was Dolly’s, under the wing of her good 
friends, the Washingtons. In the party changes which occurred when 
the Father of His Country became weary of serving as a punching-bag 
for that vigorous infant and set the fashion of declining a third term 
the political star of the Madisons waned for a time. The rugged 
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federalism of John Adams admitted no personal friendships as emol- 
lients for its stern rigidity. But there was a softer, gentler star 
under which Dolly found a yet more congenial life than in the dazzle 
of the republican court. It shone over Montpellier, where she dwelt 
among the flowers and birds, vividly illustrating the saying that a 
woman, like a country, is happiest when she has no history. 


At the beginning of Jefferson’s administration, that life of com- 
fortable uneventfulness was interrupted by the appointment of Mr. 
Madison as secretary of state. The position required of Dolly more 
diplomacy than was demanded of the grave and learned secretary. As 
the President’s wife was dead, and his daughters married and living 
far away from him, the social management of the executive mansion 
devolved upon Dolly and her young sister, Anna. Even with her 
wonderful tact, ghe could not always avoid diplomatic reefs. Upon one 
occasion at a state dinner the President offered her his arm, an atten- 
tion which Mrs. Merry, the wife of the British minister, considered due 
to her exalted position. “Please take Mrs. Merry,” whispered Dolly 
hastily; but the democratic President was not accustomed to being 
swayed by court usages, and he firmly held the hand of poor little 
Dolly within his arm, and what could she do but walk beside him? 
Mrs. Merry afterward avenged herself by remarking critically that 
Mrs. Madison’s dinners were more like harvest home suppers than the 
entertainment of a secretary of state. When the criticism was reported 
to Dolly she replied that the profusion of her table was the result of the 
prosperity of her country, and she should continue to prefer Virginia 
liberality to European elegance. Afterward, when President Jefferson 
asked Mr. Merry to dine with him, the minister sent to inquire whether 
it was a personal or an official invitation, as if it were the former he 
must ask permission of his sovereign, and if the latter he must have 
the assurance that he would be treated with the respect due to his 
position. Peace was not restored until the minister was recalled and 
another representative sent from the Court of St. James. All of 
which goeth to show that diplomatic tumbles down the stairway of 
social precedence in republics is not a twentieth century improvement. 


Dolly was not often caught in diplomatic spider-webs, and thor- 
oughly enjoyed life, whether she was presiding over White House 
functions, delightfully shopping for herself or friends, or preparing the 
morning muffin in accordance with the instructions of little Ben 
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Randolph, on a visit to his President grandfather: “ You must tear him 
open and put butter inside and stick holes in his back and then pat him 
and squeeze him until the juice runs out.” 

In the beginning of Mr. Jefferson’s second administration Dolly 
suffered from an injury to her knee, resulting in a depression of mind 
unusual to her bright nature. She thus closed a letter to her sister 
Anna, who had married Mr. Richard Cutts and was living in Maine: 


A letter from Mount Vernon begging me to come there, but alas! 
I shall walk no more. 


A month later she writes again: 


Still, my dear Anna, must your sister write to you from the bed. 


Later on in the letter she says: 


I had a long, friendly note from the President yesterday, begging 
me to get Virginia’s [his granddaughter’s] wedding garments, also 
trinkets and dresses for all the family. I shall drive to the shops, 
but am not able to alight; and so little variety in Georgetown; but 
I must do my best for them, and have promised to be at the wedding, 
if possible, the last of this month. But I have scarcely a wish and no 


expectation of going. 


We may rest assured that the wedding outfit was all that could be 
desired, notwithstanding the obstacles to be surmounted. A little later 
she went to Philadelphia, for surgical treatment by Dr. Phisick, the 
“ Father of American Surgery,” also a skilful physician, whose name 
seems to indicate his profession more accurately than patronymics 
usually do. Under his care she was completely restored to health. 


© 


As the close of Jefferson’s administration drew near, the quadren- 
nial fight between Federalism and Democracy reopened. That political 
views were taken from as lofty heights then as now is indicated by the 
fact that the barbers were all Federalists because the leaders of that 
party wore long queues, requiring much dressing, thereby bringing 
wealth into the pockets of the barbers, while the Democrats wore small 
queues, tied simply with a ribbon. “The country is doomed. What 
Presidents we might have, sir! But this little Jim Madison with a 
queue no bigger than a pipe-stem! Sir, it is enough to make a man 
forswear his country.” 

Other professions apparently had some whigaalicieals interests on 
the side of the Democrats, for “little Jim Madison” won out, and, 
what is of more consequence to us, Dolly became in name what she had 
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for eight years been in fact, the first lady of the land. At the inaugura- 
tion ball given at Long’s Hotel she appeared in yellow velvet and pearls, 
with her wonderful coils of black hair ornamented with a bird-of- 
paradise plume. It being noted that Jefferson was very lively on that 
occasion, while Madison looked even more grave than was his wont, the 
retiring President asked: “Can you wonder at it? My shoulders have 
just been freed from a heavy burden; his just laden with it.” Could 
the ex-President have foreseen how heavy upon the shoulders of his 
friend that burden was to be, his gayety might have been tempered 
with pity. 

“T am no politician,” Dolly Madison had written to her husband. 
Napoleonic wars, political upheavals, world-shaking events, all sank 
into insignificance before subjects of real importance, like shopping, 
dancing, the shade of a ribbon, the cut of a dress; yet Mr. Blaine 
writes of her: 


She saved the administration of her husband, held him back from 
the extremes of Jeffersonism and enabled him to escape the terrible 
dilemma of the war of 1812. But for her De Witt Clinton would have 
been chosen President in 1812. 


She writes to her sister: 


I suppose you have heard of the terrible duel and the death of 
Hamilton, 


and in the next sentence tells her of the latest fashions; but she won 
John Adams from his deep scorn of the “democratic gods” of the 
people to a loyal devotion to the democratic goddess in the White House. 
She was the universal solvent harmonizing all discordant elements, 
equally successful in winning over a leader of the opposition and setting 
at ease a bashful boy who spilled his coffee and tried to put the cup 
into his pocket. 


It was a misfortune for Mr. Madison and for the country that after 
having proven himself one of the greatest statesmen of his era, having 
become the “ Father of the Constitution ” which lasted for more than 
a century and has only recently, under skilful manipulation, displayed 
a disposition to go to pieces, he should have been called upon to meet 
a crisis which made a larger draft upon his resources than could be 
honored. The statesman who was so versatile as to remain the warm 
personal friend of the chief executive while he zealously led the opposi-— 
tion in the House might have safely steered the ship of state through 
the rough weather of domestic political discord, but he had not the 
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rugged qualities necessary to surmount the raging billows of a foreign 
war. 

But had James Madison not been President in that stormy time, 
we should have lost the thrilling picture of Dolly, in dread each moment 
that the British admiral would make good his threat of bowing to her 
in her own drawing-room, waiting until the portrait of Washington 
was out of its frame and well on its way to safety before she sought 
protection for herself. We do not accept the statement of a certain 
carping and ungallant historian that Dolly ran away and left the picture 
to whatever fate might await it, and that it was saved by the unassisted 
valor of Sioussa. While that good and faithful servant undoubtedly 
aided in the removal of the portrait, we have an ineffaceable mental 
picture of Dolly giving instructions, even mounting the centre-table, 
woman-fashion, to point out the available points of attack, lingering 
till the precious canvas was saved. 

We might consent to relinquish the stately tableau of the Republican 
Queen standing in her drawing-room with the captured flag of the 
“ Macedonian ” lying at her feet; we cling tenaciously to the memory 
of the patriotic woman risking her own liberty in defense of the portrait 
of the Father of his Country. 


There are two houses in Washington around which linger special 
reminiscences of beautiful Dolly. The Octagon House, which the 
Presidential family occupied while the White House lay in ashes, is 
filled with memories of the brilliant ball in celebration of peace, where 
the bitterest of partisan rivals dropped their ancient antagonisms and 
embraced each other with sudden affection. The old mansion is the 
most celebrated of Washington’s many haunted houses, and among its 
ghostly visitants the most gracious and beautiful, we may suppose, are 
the spirits that return to the sparkling assembly held by Queen Dolly 
that night. 

The tenderest memories of her are woven about the old Dolly 
Madison house on H Street, now held by the Cosmos Club. In that 
house, secured to her by the liberal compensation paid by Congress for 
the papers of Mr. Madison, she spent the last years of her gracious and 
beautiful life. Sad years they were, made sorrowful not only by the 
loss of those most dear to her and of her magnificent Southern home, 
but by the dissipation and misconduct of her son. That youth, having 
been brought up as a piece of Venice glass, naturally went to pieces 
the first time he came in contact with anything hard. But hers was 
aways a bright home because of her cheerful spirit and loving nature, 
that attracted to her the best of friendship and devotion to plant the 
flowers of affection on the many graves in her heart. 
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THE LONG COURTING OF HENRY 
KUMERANT 


BY ELSIE SINGMASTER 
‘ 
VOICE 

ENRY KUMERANT paused, paint-brush in hand, his cherubic 
H face, with its halo of handsome gray hair, wrinkled by frowns. 
He regarded the sign he was painting with evident dissatis- 

faction. 

“Tt is something wrong at it,” he said aloud. “It should go some- 
thing to ‘ notice’ yet. Ach, yes, it is a ‘t’ should go to it.” 

A few more strokes of the brush, and the furrows on Henry’s brow 
cleared away. 

“T will nail this one up good, so it shan’t anybody steal it. Wait 
once till I catch the young Fackenthal and Billy Knerr. I slambang 
them! If we had only a preacher who would give it to them once! 
Old Mishler gave it to them once in the church. He said this way to 
the young ones: ‘Saturday night you are in the apple-butter match 
till twelve o’clock. Sundays you stand in the choir and sing, “ Nun 
danket alle Gott.” Lutherans you call yourselves; Indians you are.’ 
But it don’t give any more preachers like him. Ach, now I must go 
and look once how I spell this word.” 

He laid the wide pine board down on the floor, and, rising stiffly, 
limped into his little house. ‘ 

“ Tt is b-u, bu, r-e-a-u, ro, bureau,” he said as he reappeared. “ This 
English spelling is too dumb.” 

Sitting down, he took the sign into his lap. The bees buzzed in 
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and out of the honeysuckle above his head; a chicken, bent upon dis- 
covery, wandered unchecked into the house. Presently Henry balanced 
the brush carefully on the paint-can, and contemplated the labor of his 
hands. It read: 


ucic E 
Jwite MENT BROKEN 


BUREAV'S, SINKS, 
ELS, &, SAW 
AUC WEL BARRY 
OR SAIL. 


“Now I will hurry eat some dinner,” he soliloquized. “Then I 
will hurry make Sarah Knerr’s bench done, so I can take it this evening 
along when I go into town. I guess all the young ones will be yelling 
and screeching again. They have no bringing up. I give it to them 
to-morrow! ” 

He moved about, preparing dinner. After he had been on his feet 
for a while, he seemed to limber up. For a few moments there was the 
swiftness and energy of an angry hen in his movements. Then, sud- 
denly, he sat down and laid his head on his folded arm on the table 
before him. Once his shoulders heaved. 

“T have no good pie,” he said aloud, tremulously. “I—have—no— 
good—pie. Nothing tastes good any more tome. I—I——~” Then he 
sprang up, and the sweep of his clenched fist seemed to include the 
universe. “I don’t care. To-morrow I settle them.” 

It was not alone because of physical hunger that Henry had yielded 
for a moment to despair. He was moved by a far more potent emotion. 
Fietta Weaber, who for twenty years had stayed his soul with good 
things, who had been his nurse when ill, his confidante in trouble—and 
the troubles of the cantankerous Henry were many—Fietta Weaber had 
played him false. One summer evening, twenty years before, Henry 
had sat himself down upon the wide bench before Fietta’s door. At the 
other end sat Fietta herself, large, comfortably made, placid. Presently 
she had ambled into the house to bring him food, as was the gracious 
custom of Millerstown, and Henry, who was his own cook in the little 
house along the mountain road, had eaten gladly. The next day he 
had returned, and thereafter, for twenty years, he had spent his even- 
ings in summer upon Fietta’s bench, and in winter in a rocking- 
chair before her kitchen fire. During all these years marriage had 
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dwelt only in the background of his thoughts. Of course he meant to 
marry Fietta—some time. 

Fietta, meanwhile, if she had any matrimonial ain did not set 
about their accomplishment. She made him so comfortable that he had 
little to gain by marrying her. She furnished his lonely table with the 
best of her baking and brewing. When Jennie Kramer made his shirt 
collars too small, Fietta, in pity, began to make his shirts. She 
nursed him when ill, she accommodated herself to the irregularities of 
his temper, she heard with sympathy his complaints against the men 
of his own generation who laughed at him, their sons who teased him, 
their grandchildren who would not obey him, and, with each successive 
intimacy, she put farther from his mind the thought of marriage. As 
for Henry, he did not notice the droop in the corners of her mouth, 
the sadness of her eyes. As the years went on, she grew increasingly 
anxious to be married. She felt constantly that her position was not 
dignified ; sometimes, indeed, she felt it was not respectable. 

Recently, the constitutional chip upon Henry’s shoulder had been 
once more knocked to the ground. This time the casus belli was the 
arrival of a new preacher of the new Baptist church to which he 
belonged. The new preacher, in the first place, was young. 

“T think it is a shame,” Henry said to old man Fackenthal, “ that 
they send such a long-leggy young one here to preach.” 

“But your other preacher was old, and you were not so very for 
him,” reminded old man Fackenthal, who was a Lutheran. “ You said 
he was always too old or too deaf or too dumb or something. What is 
wrong with this young one? ” 

“ His voice is too loud when he preaches. It is unreligious to yell 
so loud. And he is too much of a dude. He eats with a coat on in 
summer. And he wears patent shoes.” 

“Patent shoes!” exclaimed old man Fackenthal. “What are 
patent shoes? ” 

“They are shiny shoes, what don’t need to be blacked.” 

“ Well, I think that is a pretty good idea,” said old man Fackenthal 
gravely. “ When I was preacher of the new Baptists I get patent shoes, 
too. I bet he don’t have much time for shoe blacking. Well, and what 
else is wrong with him?” 

For an instant Henry’s rage held him silent. 

“Maybe the new Baptists do keep the preacher busy,” he sputtered 
finally. “But the Lutheran preacher, he was so worn out he died. And 
this preacher comes every Sunday late. It ain’t religious.” 

“Well, when a preacher stops for to pull a little boy out of the 
creek so he shall not be drownded, I think it is pretty dumb to scold 
because he is late.” Old man Fackenthal’s grave voice would brook no 
interruption, “ You better tell the preacher what you think of him, 
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and not tell the outsiders. You can’t blame us when we don’t think / 


much of the new Baptists.” 4. 
“T guess the new Baptists have more religion than : any church va 


this town,” rejoined Henry angrily. “I’m going home.” 

Instead of going home, however, Henry had gone to Fietta’s, 
there poured out the full measure of his wrath. He announced that = 
was going to tell the young preacher just what he thought of him. The 
preacher was young, therefore he should be advised; he was a preacher 
of the Gospel, therefore he should listen attentively to the word of a man 
older and wiser than himself. Meanwhile, Henry did not notice that 
for once Fietta did not hear. Her eyes were fixed sadly on the other side 
of the street. She was not well, she had just received news of the 
coming of unexpected company, and she wished to tell him about both, 
but the torrent of his words swept aside her own gentle speech. 

“Tf he is late next Sunday, I settle him,” Henry said at parting; 
then, without heeding her good-night, he strode away. 

It was true that thus far in his ministry to the new Baptist church 
the preacher had not been once on time. One Sunday he had been called 
to the bedside of a dying man, another he had stopped to mend a 
harness for two helpless and frightened women, and the last time he 
had pulled one of the little Kuhns children from the creek, and had 
been compelled to run back and change his clothes. The Sunday morn- 
ing upon which Henry had determined to remonstrate, he had made a 
special effort to get to church on time. Again, however, he was delayed. 
He was aware as he entered the church of some unusual demonstration. 
At other times a decorous, quiet assemblage had reproached his tardi- 
ness. Now. the congregation was astir, some in the aisles, some in their 
seats. Across the room stood old Henry Kumerant, the flush on his 
face deepened to a wrathful purple, his eyes gleaming. 

“Good morning,” said the preacher, directly to him. “I am very 
sorry to be late. I assure you it was unavoidable.” 

“Para [Pastor]”—at the sound of Henry’s voice the preacher 
paused in his swift stride up the aisle—“ it is four Sundays since you 
came, and you have been every one late.” 

_“T know,” said the young man, with a humility which the scarlet 
flush on his cheeks belied ; “ but-———” 

“Tt ain’t a good example,” Henry went on, in spite of a rising 
murmur among the congregation, and of the beseeching glances from 
Fietta’s eyes. “ Everybody will soon come late like in the Lutheran 
church. I think——” 

“ Brother Kumerant,” interrupted the young man, “I will do my 
best to be here on time, always. In case I am late again, however, will 


you please open the service? ” 
Whereupon the preacher gave out a hymn, and the service began 
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Henry, however, heard not a word. An opportunity so delightful 
as to be dazzling opened before him. All his life he had wanted to 
tell Millerstown what he thought of it, collectively and individually. 
Here, if only the preacher would be late again, was his chance. He 
would make the opening exercises short, so that he might begin his 
remarks before the preacher should come in. Then he would not pause, 
no matter if the preacher should arrive. Henry could see him already, 
slipping into the last pew conscience-smitten and ashamed. 

“It is many things here in Millerstown wrong,” he said to himself. 
“The women, they spend too much, and talk too much, and the young 
ones are too sassy, and their pops have no respect. I show them.” 

He went over his expected triumph so often during the next few 
days that he ceased to remember that the preacher might be on time. 
For the first time in twenty years he failed to go to see Fietta. So 
absorbed was he in the preparation of his “ speech ” that for one whole 
day he simply forgot that she existed. It was not until the next 
evening that he realized his omission. And this was baking-day, and 
Fietta had sent him no pie! 

A little alarmed, he hurried down the street. Dusk had fallen and 
he could see her sitting in the corner of the great bench. He would sit 
near her to-night, and not at the opposite end. He meant to tell her 
about his speech, and he did not wish the impish Kuhns children who 
lived next door to hear what he had to say. They would hear that in 
church, 

He did not notice that Fietta did not turn toward him with her 
usual placid smile. He sat down, and, taking off his hat, fanned his 
hot face. The walk down the mountain road was long. 

“Tt is warm,” he said, by way of greeting. 

“ Yes,” responded Fietta. 

Then, just as he began to be conscious of a pleasant breeze, Fietta 
turned toward him. 

“T have an engagement,” she said. 

He turned and stared, 

“You have an engagement? ” he repeated. 

“ Yes, I have an engagement with some one. I am not at home.” 

“You are not at home?” Henry’s mouth dropped open. How was 
he to know that Elmina Fatzinger, who had worked out in Philadelphia, 
had said that that was the proper formula for dismissing an unwelcome 
visitor? He thought only that Fietta had lost her mind. 

“T have other company this evening,” she explained. 

“You have other company?” Henry got awkwardly upon his feet 
as he spoke. “ You mean—— 

“T mean that it is another gentleman here this evening.” 

You—you—mean—— 
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His eye followed Fietta’s. From out the little alley which led to the 
back yard and the kitchen door there came a man, tall, broad of 
shoulder, middle-aged, and vigorous. In one hand he carried a pitcher, 
that same blue pitcher whose contents had so many times refreshed 
Henry, and in the other two glasses. 

“ Here you are, Fietta,” he said in a deep, jolly voice. 

Fietta looked up at him and smiled her thanks. 

“But, Fietta——” Henry paused. The stranger was pouring out 
a glass of lemonade for Fietta. Then he poured out one for himself. 
Perhaps he did not see the little man lingering in the shadow. Fietta 
did not turn her head, but lifted her glass to her lips. It was as if she 
drank to the swift departure of the unwelcome Henry, who, half 
running, disappeared into the darkness. 

The two weeks which intervened before the next preaching service 
were the most miserable of Henry’s life. A series of misfortunes beset 
him. Some one stole his sign, and it was necessary to paint a new one. 
Mischievous boys put a board across his chimney so that his fire would 
not burn. He tore his best coat, and was half-way to Fietta’s before 
he remembered that Fietta would mend no more for him. Twice he 
stole along the street in the darkness to see the stranger by her side, 
and Pit Gaumer, who thought Fietta much too good for Henry, taunted 
him with her defection. He heard that the stranger was a distant 
cousin, and that she was going to marry him. 

He could not have endured it, had it not been for the prospect of 
revenge upon them all, 

“T tell them,” he said to himself, as he went about his work. “ To- 
morrow I tell them. I will go first for the old ones, what are always 
talking, and then for the young ones, what are always yelling and 
screeching. And Fietta—I will not say it so any one shall know, but 
Fietta shall feel it in her soul. For twenty years Fietta has led me on, 
and now—and now——” Unable to go on, Henry put his head down 
once more upon his arms. 

Strange as it may seem, the preacher was again late. Nor had he 
this time the least excuse. He had overslept, and committed thereby 
the last offense which early-rising Millerstown would willingly forgive. 
The bell of his own church, announcing that service would begin in 
fifteen minutes, finally awoke him. He smiled faintly as he remem- 
bered Henry Kumerant’s scornful face. He had entirely forgotten that 
he had said that Henry should open the service. At ten minutes past 
the hour, he sprang up the church steps, and there paused a moment to 
reconnoitre. What he saw and heard within made him tiptoe a little 
closer to the door, and stand still, listening. 

Henry had been the first member of the congregation to arrive. The 
sexton stared at him in surprise. 

Vor. LXXX—2 
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“ Well, Henry, you come so early as when you were the preacher.” 

“You mean I come so early as when I were not the preacher,” 
rejoined Henry tartly. 

He established himself in his usual place in the front of the church, 
where, by turning slightly, he could see the congregation assemble. 
First came Jennie Laudenslager, with her baby. He earnestly hoped 
the child would cry. That would serve to introduce his remarks on 
children in general. He smiled as, one by one, they came—old man 
Fackenthal, who had come to visit—ah, he had many scores to settle 
with old man Fackenthal !—then Billy Knerr—he was sure that Billy 
had laid the board across his chimney—and Jakie Kemerer—he was 
sure that Jakie had stolen his sign. Ah, how sorry they would be in a 
few minutes, sorry for their offenses against him, sorry for the mean- 
ness of their dispositions, sorry they had ever been born! When Fietta 
arrived, he turned his head the other way, only to look back in an instant, 
She had removed her black sunbonnet, and had bowed her head in 
prayer. Ah, that such hypocrisy could exist in guise so pious and so 
sweet! Then, hurriedly, he arose. 

“ The preacher is again late. I will now start.” 

“No, you won’t!” interrupted Billy Knerr. “We will wait till 
it is time.” 

“Tt is time.” The hands had slipped round to the hour. Henry 
stepped within the chancel rail and looked his neighbors in the face. 

“The preacher said when he was not this Sunday on time I should 
open the service. We will open with a hymn—Three hundred and two. 
‘Delay Not, Delay Not.’ ‘Two verses.” 

Of all the congregation, only old man Fackenthal smiled. The 
others looked up in surprise. “ Delay Not, Delay Not,” was a favorite, 
and they usually sang all of its seven stanzas. Henry, however, paid 
no heed. His eyes were fixed on the road outside, and he saw that it 
was bare of pedestrians. The preacher could not come before he began, 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet with an angry glance at the choir, who 
had taken advantage of his momentary aberration to strike strongly 
into the third stanza. 

“T said two verses!” he exclaimed. “We will: now have the 
Scripture.” - 4 

He had not based his remarks upon any particular text, as none 
seemed sufficiently comprehensive, and, happening now to turn to the 
second chapter of Genesis, read that, well aware that he had omitted 
the prayer. Nor did he give out the hymn which usually followed the 
Scripture reading. Afterwards they could sing—if they felt like 
singing. 

He stepped pompously up the pulpit stairs. Now, for once, he 
would have his say. His audience could neither interrupt him nor 
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escape. All old man Fackenthal’s scorn, all the laughter of the younger 
generation, all Fietta’s perfidy, rushed upon him, firing him to elo- 
quence. He looked down upon them sternly, menancingly, at Jennie 
Laudenslager and Billy Knerr, and last of all at old man Fackenthal, 
whose gray eyes held his own for a second. Then, before he could 
look away, old man Fackenthal smiled at him. 

“ My bretheren——” he began, then paused. As though a wet sponge 
had been passed over the surface of his mind, the scathing, brilliant 
speech had vanished, leaving in its place only a dull terror of the faces 
before him. He could not remember a sentence, not a syllable, of what 
he meant to say. For one moment he stood, his lips parted, his cheeks 
paling. Then, suddenly, a gleam of light brightened his darkness. 

“Dear friends,” he began again. “Dear friends.” And once 
more, after a long pause: “ Dear friends. It is a important chapter, 
this one, in the lives of each and every one of us, in our journey from 
the cradle to the grave.” . 

Various stock phrases from sermons and prayers which he had 
heard drifted like straws upon the sea of his bewilderment, and he 
clutched frantically at them, sure that he saw upon the ines of old man 
Fackenthal a broadening grin. 

“Tt teaches us, my friends, of the brevity of this life.” 

There was a puzzled expression on the faces of his hearers. 

“Tt teaches us, my friends, that life is short—short. It teaches us 
that we must be prepared for that which is some day coming to each 
and every one of us.” Henry’s voice shook. He could hardly keep his 
teeth from chattering. “In the midst of life we are in death, my 
bretheren. My friends, thousands of people died last week what never 
died before—thousands. My bretheren and sisters, thousands will go 
to-night in their beds, and when they get up in the morning they will 
be dead, they will be corpses. My friends” Henry paused. What 
more should he say? What had he said? 

“Tt is, my friends, as I have said: ‘In the midst of life we are 
in death.” We must prepare.” Oh, if only the earth would open and 
swallow him up! He saw old man Fackenthal hide his face in his 
hands. “ As I have said, we must prepare.” Once more he hesitated. 
Then his hands, desperately gripping the pulpit, loosened their hold 
and dropped to his sides. He stepped down the pulpit stairs and down 
the aisle, unaware that the preacher went gravely up the other aisle. 
Once outside, he crossed the road into the grave-yard, where, behind a 
sheltering arbor vite, he sat down. 

It was long past noon when he started up the mountain road. He 
kept well under the shadow of the trees, and once at the sound of an 
approaching team he hid. There was no longer any pleasure in life, 
and, worse still, there was no longer any one to whom he could announce 
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the fact. There was no one who cared. He realized, as he plodded 
desperately on, that Fietta had been the whole world to him, and now 
Fietta was forever beyond his reach. If he had only married her a 
month ago, before the coming of this cousin, who had stolen her away. 
In a humility new to his soul, he looked back over the twenty years 
of their acquaintance; he saw his own selfishness and Fietta’s self- 
sacrifice, his indifference and Fietta’s devotion. 

His new sign stared him in the face. He would like to wipe out 
the proudly painted name. What would Henry Kumerant signify 
now to the passer-by but defeat, shame? He stopped for a moment to 
steady himself against the gate, then suddenly straightened up. A 
capacious figure filled his doorway. 

“ Fietta! ” he gasped. 

Fietta did not answer. . 

“ Wh-what are you doing here? ” 

“T came to see how you are getting along.” 

“How I am getting along?” Had she come to gloat over his 
misery ? 

“Yes.” Fietta sat heavily down upon the doorstep. “ Because you 
are sick I came.” 

“I? Sick?” 

“Yes; because you are sick, you could n’t finish your speech.” 

“ Who said I was sick?” 

“T said you were sick. I said I knew you were sick beforehand. 
And I said——”  Fietta rose. The glow of defiance with which she had 
faced the new Baptist congregation came back to her cheeks. “I said 
it was in the Bible about people going to bed and getting up dead.” . 

“Tn the Bible? Is it in the Bible? ” asked Henry dully. 

“* And it came to pass that night that the angel of the Lord went 
out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and 
five thousand ; and when they arose early in the morning they were all 
dead corpses,” she quoted. “None of them remembered it. And I 
asked the preacher, and he said it was true. It is in the Bible. And 
they are all coming to see you this afternoon, because you are sick.” 

Henry came a little closer, walking as though in a dream. It was 
not yet clear to him why she had come. Where was the cousin? Why 
had she defended him? Could it be that, in spite of his meanness, she 
still He leaned forward and grasped her wrist. Ah, if it were 
only true, he would blazon it abroad. He would tell them all. 

“Tf they all come to see me this afternoon, Fietta,” he faltered, 
“dare I make a speech to say———” 

Fietta jerked her hand away. 

“T don’t care what you do,” she began, then stopped, choking. 
Was it for this she had burdened her soul with the lie about his sick- 
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ness? For this had she defied them all, for this had she tramped the 
long, hot mountain road? He had no word of thanks, he thought only 
of his speech, and Fietta knew him well enough to guess what that 
speech would have been. Was it for this she had turned away the 
handsome cousin who had wanted to marry her? Her eyes filled with 
tears. “ You dare make any speech you want to,” she said. Then she 
brushed past him. “I’m going home.” 

“But, Fietta,’” Henry gasped, “I cannot make a speech without 
you are here, Fietta. I would be afraid. I—I could n’t express me. 
I——” Fietta, watching him, saw the ghastly pallor of the morning 
return to his cheek. 

“ You better tell me what you are going to say,” she said scornfully, 
“Then I can remind you if you get stalled.” 

“Tt would be only one thing to say,” he faltered, bewildered by 
her change of tone. “It would be; ‘I and Fietta are going to be 
married ! ” 

“'To be married? ” she repeated. 

“Yes. I—I thought perhaps—you did all these things for me— 
perhaps your cousin—but perhaps you are not willing?” 

“ Willing!” sobbed Fietta. Then she looked at him with one last, 
fast-vanishing misgiving. “Are you, then, sure you are not really 
sick, Henry Kumerant? ” 


DE MOON-PILOT 


BY WILHELMINA FRANKLIN PRUITT 


E big yaller moon, de ship of de sky, 
Hit sails wid de pilot-man high en dry, 
De smilin’ moon-man, a whirlin’ out san’, 

W’ich fairy gol’ dus’ 

He gedders fer us 
In de isles, de fur away isles, 
Of de mornin’! 


De stars am de light~’ouses sot dar ter shine 
Dat de ole sky-pilot kin see whar’s he gwine; 
En de win’s dat blow, he snares um, ya-ho!— 
In de big moon-ship’s 
Gol’ sails ez she dips 
*Mong de isles, de fur away isles, 
Of de mornin’! 


THE REPORTER WHO MADE 
A STORY 


By Captain Lloyd Buchanan 


New York Morning Post, sat flat down on the hill-top and 

chuckled. For two whole weeks his famous chief had been 
tossing about on a cot in the field hospital of the Black Hussars. The 
world was agog for any word of the floundering army, and a scoop would 
make one famous down all Newspaper Row. Yet here had the phleg- 
matic Britishers squatted panting in place since the day Macrae went 
down with the fever. Not a thing had happened in the fortnight 
beyond sniping on the outposts—until that morning, when a tre- 
mendous cannonade had been opened on the enemy’s position. The 
Boers were replying with cheerful fury. There was a general idea 
that the English were going to recommence their advance. Timothy 
viewed with joy the self-raised vision of the excited office when his 
cable would arrive and even the city editor would stop work—and of 
the flaring headlines later, the leaded columns, the Post boys shriek- 
ing, and the country’s hearts beating beside their rolls and coffee 
over his “broken battalions” and “bloody heroes staggering into 
the captured trenches.” He had had no opportunity to use these pet 
phrases since sailing from New York. 

Entered on this dream of death and glory three peaceful men, 
khaki-clad, and riding on spiritless horses. Timothy rose as he saw 
them. They were his rivals. On the left was Marklin, who made 
his name as a cub at Sedan. 

“Hullo, Irish!” cried this great one from afar. “Got the 
makings? ” 

Timothy duly searched his breeches pockets and procured a pouch, 
which he waved in answer. Marklin swung his charger towards the 
hill-top. 

“Tt’s too bad,” he said cheerfully, as he rolled the cigarette. 

“What?” asked Timothy. 

“Buller’s not going to go ahead, after all. His chief of staff 
just told us that positively no movement will be made at present. 
The old elephant’s found a discarded idea and wants to bite the 
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edges off it before he sticks his bloody head into the jaws of the 
grateful Dutch again. We are on our way now to file a ‘ Tremendous 
Bombardment’ and then spend a peaceful evening at the mess of Her 
Majesty’s Own First Remarkable Unfit Foot. Come on and join us.” 

A load sank over Timothy’s heart. 

“Hell!” he said. “I thought I’d have a story at last.” 

“Never mind, young ’un,” said the dean of the corps kindly. 
“Tt’ll come. You’d better make merry with us to-night at the 

markables.” 

“T have to get my horse,” answered Timothy. “You goon. I'll 
see you this evening, maybe.” 

The three rode amiably away. Timothy turned from the hill-top, 
cursing, and started for camp. There he routed out his servant to 
get his horse, and, swinging into the saddle, he trotted towards head- 
quarters to look up final confirmation of Marklin’s report. 

As he was passing down the lines he saw an officer spurring towards 
the front. It was young Captain Sheridan-Bedford, of the com- 
manding general’s staff. Timothy waved his hand. Sheridan-Bedford 
pulled up. 

“All quiet?” asked Timothy, with the polite assurance of a 
man who had halved his last drink of whiskey on a wet night 
with the man he addressed. 

“ Never ask an aide anything you want to find out,” replied the 
other, with a wink. “I’m off to the Red Brigade myself. The field 
telegraph to our right is out of shape.” And he touched his horse’s 
flanks and swung away again at a gallop. 

Timothy sat for a moment revolving the reply in his head; then 
he wheeled sharply about. The captain was vanishing in a cloud 
of dust down the road. Timothy thundered after him. 

For a space the two wound their way through the busy streets of 
the camp. The air was heavy with the smoke of the kitchens, and alive 
with the rumble of wheels and the indescribable hum of thousands 
of unconnected tongues. Up and down the road passed columns of 
unkempt troops and wagons loaded with supplies. Now and then 
an ambulance rattled feverishly towards the front, or came steadily 
back from the trenches, bearing white-faced men roughly bandaged, 
or shapeless, covered bundles splatched with blood, about which the 
flies clustered greedily. Then the captain turned to the right and 
put off across the open reaches of country behind the rise where 
the reserve of the firing line was fringed. Here the fields were 
stripped for action, cut only by trenches or the wheels of guns, and 
torn by bursting shell. Two miles the horses went parallel to the 
front; then they headed to the left again, and cantered up the 
deserted slope. 
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It is the hand of God that puts a degree too much elevation in 
a smoking bore, and that cuts a shrapnel fuse a second too long. But 
it was pity and not profanity that was in Timothy’s curse when he 
raised his eyes painfully after the shrieking terror had passed, and 
saw Sheridan-Bedford stretched silent on the ground ahead. In a 
moment he was out of the saddle, and his hand was at his companion’s 
heart. A fragment of the shell had torn his breast, and the blood 
was rushing out in dark spurts. 

“You can’t—help it,” gasped the dying man. “I’m done. But 
—I say—take this—message. The Boer—centre—has pushed—too 
far ahead. The—left of—it’s—exposed. The Red—Brigade—to 
charge. Understand?” 

“ Yes,” said Timothy, and as he spoke a smile of thanks flitted 
over the face before him, and then, with a shudder, fled, and the 
English soldier had passed in the old English way he had learned 
at his public school, playing the game for the game’s sake to the end. 

The little New York reporter viewed him for a moment in silence. 
Then he pulled out his handkerchief and spread it over the dead face. 

“ He was a good sport,” he said solemnly. And this, by the strange 
chance of war, was the requiem of the Honorable Philip Fitz Herbert 
Howard Sheridan-Bedford, Captain in Her Majesty’s Army, beside 
the biers of whose people Archbishops of Canterbury had prayed and 
royal knees had bowed in sorrow. 

Nor was it a lengthy service. Timothy shook himself together 
with a sigh, and turned back for his horse. He had his foot already 
in the stirrup when a thought struck him, and he stepped down again. 

“By gad! that fat-head of a general won’t believe me!” he said. 
“He’s not going to take any orders from a Yankee civilian.” 

The Red Brigadier had a reputation for three things: propriety, 
a brain the size of a dried pea, and a courage as great as a furious 
bull’s. He was newly come, and his brigade, fat fed, fresh from 
England, was near weeping for a fight; but he would die in his 
tracks before taking orders from a war correspondent. The warm 
Irish heart in Timothy’s breast swelled with sorrow at the thought. 
To his credit, the swelling was due no more to grief at his own loss 
of a tremendous story than to the thought of the wasted life before 
him, poured out in vain if the message failed. 

And then there flashed on him a Great Idea. At first he repelled 
it with shame. But desire is a sweet master of logic, and after a 
minute’s swift weighing of chances he succumbed. 

“T may hang for it,” he remarked judicially, “but it’s the one 
chance. The brigadier did n’t know Bedford from a rabbit. And he’d 
want it, too,” he added apologetically, stooping over and raising the 
handkerchief from the ashy face before him. 
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The Red Brigadier sat beneath his bomb-proof, in no amiable 
frame of mind. He was sick of lying helpless under a flight of 
screaming shrapnel, and seeing his men dropping away by ones and 
twos on stretchers to the rear. He wanted action. He wanted—— 

“Captain Sheridan-Bedford, with orders from the commanding 
general, sir.” 

Captain Sheridan-Bedford stood before him, a pale, hatchet-faced 
youngster in a badly fitting uniform, wet and torn about the chest. 

“Well? ” demanded the general sharply. 

“General Buller says, sir, that the Boers have advanced their 
centre too far. The flank is exposed. Your brigade is to charge.” 

“When?” demanded the Red Brigadier. 

“You may charge when ready, sir,” replied Captain Sheridan- 
Bedford, his lips falling naturally into an oft-repeated saying of his 
people. 

“Have n’t you any further orders?” 

“The general said to—to use your best judgment, sir.” 

The brigadier rose, and, muttering to himself something about 
young idiots appointed by influence, made for the door. 

Five hours later the British War Office was thrilling with the 
bleak official report of the brilliant sacrifice of the Red Brigade and 
the consequent erumpling and ignominious flight of the Boer centre. 
Weeping mothers were praying throughout England that their sons 
might be among the few who had been spared. Three raging corre- 
spondents, headed by Marklin, were storming about headquarters, 
searching vainly for particulars. Timothy O’Hara, in an undershirt 
and the breeches of a British staff captain, was feeding the middle of 
his first great brilliant scoop into the wire at Krogsdoorp, trembling 
to know that the beginning was already ticking delighted wonder into 
the heart of the managing editor of the New York Morning Post. 
And out on the veldt, with the handkerchief blown from his face, 
and his sightless eyes fixed on the stars, lay the body of Captain 
Sheridan-Bedford, stripped of his uniform even to his boots, and 
wrapped in a horse blanket, through which the blood from his breast 
had soaked in a stiff, damp stain. 


“YOU” 


BY PRINCE VLADIMIR VANIATSKY 


ing above the doorway of the house, generally only to wonder 

what were the blazonings of the coat-of-arms, and to what royal 
court they belonged. So the sign hung, with a few words beneath the 
dull and tarnished achievements of the heraldic device: 


A N occasional foot passenger gazed at the weather-beaten sign hang- 


LOUIS ELBERMANN 
Late Royal Costumer 


The house was far from the fashionable shopping districts, where 
modish designers usher their customers into salons as tasteful as any 
in London. 

The large, old-fashioned room where Louis Elbermann received his 
patrons was furnished and hung in the style of the early Victorian 
era, heavy, ornate, and unattractive. On the wall, in the recesses of 
a heavy gold frame, there gleamed a royal patent, signed by hands dead 
these many years, which created Louis Elbermann the royal costumer 
to a trans-Balkan court. 

At the door yet another sign hung, attracting still less attention 
than Elbermann’s. “ Herr von Schreck, Musician,” its legend ran. 

The surrounding houses were old. Most of them hung out the 
inevitable “ Lodgings ” sign, and the many guests who came and flitted 
took little or no interest in the doings of the folk in the old house where 
hung the costumer’s sign. Only the worthy landladies now and again 
made some passing remark upon “ Old Man Elbermann,” as they called 
him, or “ that good-looking young music man,” for in the vicinity of 
Woburn Street, Russell Square, all musicians are classed with hurdy- 
gurdy men. 
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Those in the old house cared little what their neighbors thought. 
There, within its closed doors, old Elbermann, young von Schreck, and 
Anna, the old German servant, lived their quiet, forgotten lives. 

Spring had come in London, and for a brief period the soft breezes 
swept into the lofty rooms, musty with the odor of old furnishings and 
old lives. In the back garden a lilac bush had broken into tender, 
exquisite bloom. From the second story there came the sound of 
music—a melody in a minor key—played as only one who loves music 
can play. The chords were as faint and tender as the lilac’s perfume, 
as elusive and haunting as the memory of dead love. 

Sometimes the passers-by would retard their footsteps, that they. . 
might listen. On an opposite doorstep a young clerk from the city, 
wooing the still fresh and pretty daughter of his landlady, felt the 
romance of the sweet strains enter his soul. They breathed of things 
strange to him, of emotions his narrow soul had never felt. The girl, 
stirring strangely, felt a repulsion to her life, as her thoughts drifted 
away to scenes unknown to her. 

So lifted above their usual atmosphere were they that they did not 
notice a brougham stopping a block away. Nor did they see the figure 
of a woman wearing a long cloak, which did not altogether conceal the 
trailing skirt of an evening gown, go up the steps of the old house, 
linger a second, then disappear within. She closed the door softly 
behind her and stumbled up the dark stairway to the room whence the 
music came and through its half open door. It was dark within, save 
where the lights from a half closed window fell upon an Erard Grand. 
The music flowed on uninterrupted. 

“ Herr von Schreck,” she said. The man at the piano turned, see- 
ing only a dim figure standing shrinking near the door. But there 
was something in the timbre of the voice which made him cry: 

“ You 

It meant so much, that single word: that he had thought of her 
often; that he was thinking of her then. With a sudden rush of shame 
she realized that she, a young girl, had come unbidden to a man’s 
rooms, a man whom she had known but for a brief fifteen minutes. 

“ Yes, it is I,” she answered, and her hand groped for her flowing 
skirts, that she might draw them about her and flee. Her heart was 
beating tumultuously. 

“May I see you to your carriage?” The voice came slowly, 
resolutely. 

“Ah, no!” she burst forth. “Ah, no! Do not treat me that way! 
I know I have done wrong in coming, but I could not help it. I can 
never forget your chivalry, your courtesy. I have come to thank you, 
to tell you what your kindness did for me. You must listen.” 

“ And to do this you have committed an indiscretion. Pray let me 
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take you below. Herr Elbermann will send for your carriage, and 
your people will think that you came to see him on business. He will 
help me.” 

“Ah, I beg you, Herr von Schreck, give me but five minutes in 
which to explain.” 

“JT understand perfectly, frdulein,” he answered, as they both 
drifted into the German tongue. 

“Ah, but no, but no!” she burst forth impetuously, and as she 
made a gesture with her arms her dark cloak fell from her, leaving 
her standing, like ivory, in the half-light. Her slender, childish 
shoulders, rising from the close-caught corsage of Venetian lace, heaved. 
“T wish to tell you about that day at Margate. I am so foolish; I 
wanted to know what life is like. I—I wanted to see people—the other 
kind of people—and things. I was tired of cloisters, conventions, and 
chaperons. I went, with my maid, while my people thought I was 
going to spend the day with an aunt. And when those men came, those 
cads who frightened me so ”—she laughed nervously—“ and you—you 
showed the skill of a boxer and saved me, I could have called you 
blessed. And then you turned and ran. Ah, why did you not wait 
for my thanks?” He made no answer. 

“And then my maid saw you in Bond Street. She was waiting 
for me in the brougham. She left it and followed you, mein herr— 
followed you until her feet ached. Here she tracked you, asked your 
name from a passing neighbor, and came and told me. I could not 
wait for the morrow to thank you, I could not write a few stiff words 
on paper. Oh, tell me you don’t think badly of me for coming!” she 
trailed off inconsequently. 

“T hold you in very high regard,” he answered, his words in a 
quaint, stiff, formal English. 

“ Ah, I thank you, Herr von Schreck,” she answered. “I thank 
you for what you did on the pier at Margate, I thank you for your 
courtesy now. And now I shall go.” Her voice grew suddenly fright- 
ened. The measure of her indiscretion dawned upon her. She, of 
Mayfair, in a strange musician’s room in Russell Square. 

But von Schreck had gone to the door. In German he called out: 
“My good Elbermann, go down the street and find a brougham which 
is waiting there. Bring it back immediately, and then show the young 
lady to her carriage.” Elbermann’s cheery assent came and the outer 
door closed. 

“ How did you get in, friulein?” he asked. 

“T started to ring the bell, but the door was ajar, and I thought 
I would come to the room from whence the music came. I—I did not 
want to be recognized.” 

Von Schreck turned and lit a lamp on a stand by the piano. The 
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rich colors of its shade showed her a room furnished barely, but the 
few things in it were of great beauty. A silken rug covered part of the 
floor, and in a heavy bowl of beaten Russian silver great branches from 
the lilac bush were confined. 

She had grown more confident now. 

* May I ask why you called me ‘ you’ when I came in?” she asked. 

“ My life is very quiet,” he answered, “and adventure comes but 
seldom. Would it not be natural that I should think of the incident 
again, and, as I knew not your name, would think of you just as 
‘you’?” The explanation was that of a man who was thoroughly 
under control. His smile was soft and pleasant as he spoke. 

The sound of horses’ hoofs rang on the street. 

“T would like to see you again, Herr von Schreck,” she said shyly. 

“Tt is impossible,” he answered, with vehemence. “I am but a 
poor musician; you—you are of the great of the world. May I kiss 
your hand in farewell, and ask as I do so that you forget what little 
I have been able to do for you? It was nothing. Googsby, fraulein,” 
he said, and his lips clung for a moment to her half-gloved hand. Then 
he led her down the stairs to the door. 

“T will see you again,” she said. 

“Not if I can prevent,” he answered. “You are not of my 
world———_”_ He stopped shortly. 

“Tf the high and well-born will permit——” came the broken 
English of Elbermann. As he went down the steps with her to the 
waiting brougham, he continued: “If the high and well-born will 
permit, I will undertake the execution of her gown.” He spoke loudly, 
so that her servants could hear, and bowed low. The carriage door 
slammed and the brougham clattered off into the dark. 

Herr von Schreck sat motionless by the piano, for the room was 
again darkened. 

“You,” he whispered. “You.” The scent of the lilac came 
heavily through the open windows. 

Elbermann appeared at the door. “ Hoch und wohlegeborn,” he 


“Go, my good Elbermann. I cannot talk to you to-night. To- 
morrow, but not now.” As the door closed, he touched the keys of the 
piano softly. 

Across the street the city clerk and his landlady’s daughter clasped - 
hands suddenly as the soft strains reached them. 


When the morning came, the impetuous words which had come to 
Elbermann’s mind died away, and he had naught to say. He equivo- 
cated by saying that he was not feeling well, and asked if Herr von 
Schreck would honor him by going into Devon with him. “I know a 
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quiet little inn there,” he said, “ where we could be comfortable for a - 
few weeks.” 

“J thank you,” said the musician, and the two started off into 
Devon. 

Herr Louis Elbermann, late royal costumer to the court of Both- 
nia, gave to his young friend, the musician, a great deference. But 
the musician could not remember when Elbermann had not been his 
friend and practical guardian. From the earliest days of his childhood 
he could remember the homely old man who had tended and watched 
him with the care and love of a father. His tutorage had been long 
and varied. For months the old Russell Square house would be closed, 
while the two wandered abroad. Von Schreck had been taught the 
principal modern languages, had been schooled in military tactics, had 
studied political economy and the laws of nations, and, because Elber- 
mann, late royal costumer to the court of Bothnia, had so asked, he 
spent many months in a study of the constitution of that sovereign 
state. He knew nothing of his ancestry, save that his father and 
mother had been of the Bothnian court, and that on their death, which 
Elbermann said had been a tragic accident, his father’s will had pro- 
vided that he should be cared for by Elbermann and educated under 
his supervision. In later years his passion for music had caused him 
to claim it for a profession, and a suite of dainty idyls, bearing his 
name as a composer, had been published. This had been the life of 
Carl Anton Hugo Schreck von Schreck. 


“ Devon strawberries and cream, and very sweet, mein herr,” a voice 
said, as von Schreck looked up from his breakfast, laid in the garden 
of the little country inn. 

“You!” he cried. 

“Those who like me call me Anne,” she said; “but that makes 
me none the less hungry. Will you not offer to share your breakfast 
with a starving girl?” 

“ A thousand pardons,” he asked, and called the landlord. 

In another moment a second plate of the great luscious berries and 
a Wedgwood jug of thick Devon cream was at her elbow. 

“ See, mein herr, your good deeds have brought you a Nemesis,” 
she laughed merrily. “I am staying at a country house near here. 
Gossip, dear Dame Gossip, has told us that a musician of no mean 
ability lived at the Hawk’s Feathers. And I wondered—I wondered 
if it was the musician who knew scientific boxing well enough to beat 
off two hooligans who were annoying a young girl on the pier at Mar- 
gate. And so I came on a voyage of discovery.” 

“ Boxing was part of the curriculum my good Elbermann gave me,” 
he answered. 
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“He did not teach you?” she asked, with a laughing glance, as 
she remembered the portly Germanic form. 

“Oh, no; but he directed that I should learn it, and he himself 
was my first master of the slager.” 

“ Directed ?”—there was a world of question in her voice. 

“Oh, he is my guardian,” he answered. 

“ Guardian!” she echoed. “Why, you must be twenty-five.” 

“ Twenty-four,” he answered; “but I have not completed my 
education yet.” 

She ate heartily of the berries and cream before her, her simple 
gown of white linen and her girlish hat giving her the air of a school- 
girl on an outing. 

“T told you I would see you again,” she said, quite calmly, “and 
here I am. But I suppose you will get up and move bright and early 
in the morning.” 

“No, fraulein, I shall bow to the inevitable,” he responded. “ But 
imagine the consternation of your friends if they learned of this! 
Think what they would say of you. It is not for myself I think; it 
is for you. Your friendship would be very sweet to me; but how can 
you know a penniless, obscure musician? People would call you crazy, 
or worse. ‘Twice have I called you ‘ You.’ Does that mean nothing 
to you? Can you not realize that you have been often in my thoughts? 
I have been presumptuous in thinking about you—but my life has been 
so barren. Oh, I crave your pardon, fraulein. I did not know what 
I was saying.” 

“ Let me always be ‘ You’ to you,” she replied, her young lips eager 
in their answer. “ Perhaps my life, too, has been barren; perhaps, I, 
too, have longed for free friendship. We can meet often.” 

“ But if it be discovered?” he persisted. 

“Ah, what do I care?” she cried. “All my life it has been: 
* You shall not do this; that you shall do!’ Bah! I am only human, 
only a girl who wants the touch of life, who wants to know that in one 
human heart she is not merely Anne——” 

“Countess of Erfolk in her own right, and a peeress of the realm,” 
he interposed. 

“Who is hectored and bullied and tyrannized over by two tabby 
cats known as the Dowager Duchess of Freeminster and the Countess 
of Blaine and Stone; who has not the liberty of a child, who is scolded 
—almost spanked and put to bed; who is always having advantageous 
matches proposed to her; who seems to have no right to anything, not 
even the apportioning of her own spending allowance; who must go 
to Madame Marx because Freeminster’s gowns are made there; who 
must be hatted and shod by Blaine’s tradespeople.” She was silent 
a moment, 
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“You have shown yourself a man to me,” she said, more evenly, 
“and I have taken your measure. Will you be my friend, will you 
call me Anne, will you like Anne for Anne’s sake?” The question 
trailed off into half a sob. 

“To my life’s end,” he said soberly. 

Then they laughed and chatted, happy as two children, free to 
laugh, free to live, and, though neither thought it, free to love. 

As the pretty comedy went on, the portly figure of Elbermann quiv- 
ered in suppressed wrath behind the trellis under which they break- 
fasted. After a while Anne went merrily on her way, over the hills, 
with Carl to keep her company. 

“ Hello, good Elbermann,” said the musician a little later, when he 
entered the trellis on his return. 

“Good morning, sir,” was the answer. “I must leave for Paris 
to-night. I shall be gone a week or ten days. Wait here until I 
return.” Such an announcement was so startling that von Schreck 
opened his eyes in astonishment. 

“ My dear, good Elbermann! ” he said. 

“T have sent for a good German man to valet you while I am gone.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” was the reply. “What do I need with a 
valet?” 

“T ask it that you have him,” came the answer. 

“Well enough, but a penniless musician with a valet seems an 
absurdity,” and then he laughed to think how Anne would appreciate 
the jest. Thus Elbermann left. 

For three days Anne breakfasted each morning in the little trellis 
of the Hawk’s Feathers. Devon berries and Devon cream, Devon air 
and Devon laughter. Ah, how good life is to us once and again, and 
how glad we are that we live! Yet when the nights came Carl Anton’s 
heart cried: “ You!” 

On the fourth morning the second plate of berries lay untouched. 
Carl Anton waited anxiously, but Anne came not. What had hap- 
pened? His heart sickened with the pain of worry and the hurt of the 
longing to see Anne. When noon came a footman in the Blaine liveries 
drew up at the inn, with a note addressed to “ Mr. Schreck.” 


The Countess of Blaine and Stone [the note ran] begs to present 
her compliments to Mr. Schreck, and to request that Mr. Schreck 
be kind enough to leave Devon and not communicate with her niece, 
Anne, Countess of Erfolk. Lady Blaine believes that Mr. Schreck 
will see the impossibility of any friendship between Lady Erfolk 
and himself, and trusts to his kindness to save a situation which could 
result only in unhappiness. Lady Blaine regrets the necessity for 
this note, and trusts it will be understood. 


“Her ladyship expects an answer, sir,” the footman said. 
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In Carlo Anton’s room an old writing-case lay, from which he drew 
a sheet of blazoned paper. 


Carl Anton Hugo Schreck von Schreck presents his compliments 
to the Countess of Blaine and Stone [he wrote] and appreciates the 
courtesy of her note. Herr Schreck von Schreck regrets, however, 
that he has given his word to remain in Devonshire a week longer. 
He will, however, assure Lady Blaine that he will not communicate 
with the Countess of Erfolk. He regrets that any misconstruction 
has been placed on his actions, as he feels that by birth he is the 
equal of Lady Erfolk, though, of necessity, filling a much more humble 
situation in life. 


The days passed leaden. No Anne with laughter and gladness to 
fill his hours. The host of the Hawk’s Feathers told him that Lady 
Blaine and Lady Erfolk had left Blaine Manor for Cornwall. But a 
day later a tiny envelope came through the post addressed to him. 

“T love you, Carl Anton,” it ran. “Come to ‘ You.’” 

But Carl Anton kept to the word he had passed to Lady Blaine, 
though his heart filled with longing. Ah, why were things so? 


A month later the memory of the little Devon inn seemed as remote 
as the tales of the beautiful princesses in Andersen’s fairy stories, and 
the companionship of ‘ You’ was almost as a tender dream. In the 
new life into which Elbermann had led him, its feverish rapidity 
seemed to carry him apart from himself. It was a new Elbermann he 
knew—a handsomely dressed man, with the ribbons of orders in his 
buttonholes, and the title of baron engraved on his cards. The quiet, 
methodical tradesman had evolved into an elderly man of the world, 
whose once drooping mustaches were brushed in the Kaiserliche fashion, 
whose bearing was assured. And he, Carl Anton Schreck von Schreck, 
was Count Carl Anton Schreck von Schreck of the Austrian Empire, 
as a patent bearing the name of Franz Josef told him. And the patent 
was dated the day of his birth. 

A magic road seemed to open before him. Membership in the most 
exclusive clubs poured in upon him, apparently unsolicited. 

The sumptuous apartment in the Avenue d’Iéna was furnished with 
a lavish disregard of cost. A kakemono sold but yesterday at the Hotel 
Druét for twenty thousand francs elbowed an ikon in gold and dia- 
monds envied by the collectors of Paris. Young men of wealth and 
fashion drove with him, rode with him, gambled with him. A famous 
dancer at the Café des Ambassadeurs deigned to smile on him. 

“T do not understand,” he said to Elbermann. “This is not as 
it was in Russell Square. This is not as were all the years past, when 
our humble lodgings were filled with peace and contentment,” 
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“It is part of your education,” Elbermann vouchsafed answer ; 
but to himself he said softly: “‘ Again, the devil taketh him up into 
an exceeding high mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them.’” 

Little by little feminine Paris drew him into her toils. Madame 
d’Angers was at home to him; Madame la Princesse de Voir was his 
hostess at dinner; Madame la Comtesse du Val wished him to accom- 
pany her drag party to Auteuil. The invitations were countless. The 
boulevards began to whisper about the wealthy young Austrian noble- 
man whose balloon “ Je t'aime ” won a race of the Aero Club. 

And thus a year passed—Paris, Trouville, San Sebastian, Wies- 
baden, Homburg, Vienna, Nice, and again Paris. The quickly chang- 
ing panorama, the hundreds of smiling faces, the courtesy of great 
nobles, the wiles of noted beauties, played their part. At first shy, then 
eager, Carl Anton was primarily flattered by the distinction of his treat- 
ment, and then accepted it as a matter of fact. His brougham and 
victoria ceased to be marvels to him, he came to look upon his famous 
balloon as but a natural toy, and his racing stable merely a fitting 
appendage to the entourage of a man of wealth and fashion. “He 
progresses wonderfully,” said the Herr Baron von Elbermann to his 
one-time friend of olden days, the Count Pierre de Deux-Ponts. 
“ Progression leads to retrogression,” smiled that noted bon viveur. 

Among those who sealed him with the cachet of fashion was her 
royal highness, the ex-Crown Princess Otilla of Bothnia. Old she was, 
and motherly, a quaint figure in her mourning bonnet of ancient style 
and her flowing skirts. As the widow of the one-time crown prince of 
Bothnia, and as a daughter of the house of Sonderburg-Gluckstein- 
Sonderburg, she was kin to half the royalties of Europe. Her hétel 
on the Avenue Wagram was known throughout all Paris as a gathering 
place of only those whose birth entitled them to admission. The ex- 
Crown Princess Otilla did not even approve of such a recent family as 
that of the Bonapartes. 

“Mon fils,” she called Carl Anton to the world and to herself. 
And Carl Anton, whose heart was given to no woman, but to whom the 
memory of “ You” was as a thing to worship with reverence, found 
himself captive to Otilla. A strange, half-reverent devotion filled his 
heart when she called him her son. Father he had not known, nor 
mother. And she, with a kindly light in her dimmed blue eyes, warned 
him against the pitfalls of life. He should play, he should race, he 
should be of the world of fashion, yes! But he should not forget his 
reverence for womankind, he must not cheapen his emotions by 
countless affaires. 

Often he drove with her, and as they whirled down the Champs 
Elysées one afternoon, with the postilions in the Bothnian livery that 
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she still maintained, Carl Anton caught a fleeting glimpse of a girl in 
a passing victoria. 

“You!” he gasped involuntarily. The sharp old eyes of Otilla 
peered out from beneath her wrinkled lids. 

“Tt is time,” she thought. But her lips spoke otherwise. 

“You are unengaged to-night?” she asked. 

“TI am always at your disposal,” he answered, as he ever did. 

“Then we dine at the Bellevue. A simple dinner. I would watch 
the world to-night.” It had been years since Otilla had shown herself 
in public for more than her afternoon drive. But Carl Anton knew 
no longer the meaning of astonishment. 

As it happened, Otilla was godmother and own aunt to a reigning 
monarch, a man of simple, kindly life, and one whom his country 
loved, albeit he was alien to them by birth, and had been chosen by a 
concert of. the powers to fill the troublous throne. For that night he 
had promised to dine, with his consort, en famille at the Bothnian 
hétel on the Avenue Wagram. But when he received a note from 
“Tante Otilla,” he smiled and told his wife that they would dine 
instead at the Bellevue. She, good woman, sighed with regret as she 
remembered the delightful “Tortolan 4 la Otilla” of her aunt’s chef. 
Also Otilla sent word to the Bellevue. 

Carl Anton’s table was laid where it could command a view of the 
thousand countless lights of Paris, reflected now and again in the flow 
of the Seine. 

As Carl Anton and his party crossed to their table, the soft-toned 
Zingari orchestra broke out into the stirring strains of the national 
air of the king’s country, and then, out of compliment to Otilla, into 
the plaintive air of Bothnia. The people at the various tables, with the 
pretty courtesy Paris shows to those within its walls, rose to their feet 
until the party was seated. 

Otilla was more than charming. In a soft gown of dull gray, and 
with turquoises of beautiful hue, her long passed girlhood seemed to 
spring again in her soft cheeks and from her blue eyes. 

Otilla glanced around the numberless tables. Here and again some 
face was familiar enough to warrant her nodding. Once she beckoned 
to a man, a famed diplomat, and he, coming in quick response, chatted 
gaily for a moment. 

“Cher fils,” said Otilla, “how would you like the deference that 
Paris shows Nephew George? ” 

“ Ah, I would like it. But——?” 

“You may have it,” she interrupted, smiling. King George and 
Queen Franceska smiled at him in a friendly manner. 

“T do not understand,” he murmured. 
“ You know the history of Bothnia?” Otilla asked. “ Of the death 
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of my husband, of the second marriage of the king? Of his assassina- 
tion and that of his consort, and the death of their infant child a week 
later?” 

“ Yes,” said Carl Anton, breathless. 

“The child did not die,” Otilla went on. “I had you spirited 
away by Elbermann, and the body of a pauper foundling put in your 
place. The regency may now come to an end, and you may claim 
your own.” 

“ Accept my congratulations, cousin,” said King George. 

“ And mine,” Queen Franceska added, smiling, for they had known 
for a long time who Carl Anton was. 

Flushed with pride, with pleasure, his eyes agleam and sparkling, 
Carl Anton raised his glass in thanks. And then across the room he 
saw the eyes of “ You” fixed upon him. She sat at a table with two 
women, both old, and an elderly man. He caught his breath. 

Lady Erfolk’s color came swiftly as she caught the glance. Mar- 
garet Freeminster was asking Kitty Blaine: 

“ Who is the man with their majesties ? ” 

“Herr Schreck von Schreck,” Anne Erfolk answered softly, 
unthinking. 

“What?” cried Kitty Blaine. “And you knew all along?” Her 
eyes glittered viciously as she spoke. But Anne did not answer. She 
did not understand. 

“Schreck von Schreck?” said Freeminster to his wife. “Why, 
that was Bothnia’s incognito.” 

Then the glad light died from Anne’s eyes, and she looked no more 
at the table. How he had shamed her! 

“ Ah, there is Freeminster,” said King George, as he involuntarily 
followed Carl Anton’s glance. “We were midshipmen together on the 
Ramillies””—for King George had been in the British navy before he 
was called to a throne. Then, with his characteristic democracy, he 
begged pardon, rose from the table, and strode across the hall. 

“ Hello, Freddie!” he said to Freeminster, and bowed to the ladies. 
“Won’t you and your party join us for coffee and cigars? I’m sure 
my cousin won’t mind.” Then he went back. . 

“T’ve asked them to take coffee with us,” he said easily, to Carl 
Anton. The younger man’s face whitened. 

“ Please call me Schreck von Schreck,” he said. 

“ As you say,” King George answered. 

Freeminster’s party soon joined them. —_ one knew every one, 
except that the Freeminsters and Kitty Blaine had not met Car] Anton. 
When this was accomplished, Margaret Freeminster presented her 
niece, Anne, Lady Erfolk, to their majesties, to the ex-Crown Princess. 
And then she turned. 
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“ Lady Erfolk,” she said, “ Count Schreck von Schreck.” 
“We have met before,” she smiled graciously, though her nostrils 
were white and her eyes were not steady. 

The conversation drifted in the manner of after-dinner chat, 
principally of people. 

“Won't you walk over to the baleeny with me?” said Carl Anton 
to Anne. “ The view is charming.” 

“Do go, Anne,” said Kitty Blaine, as the girl hesitated. “The 
view is charming, and you young people would enjoy it.” Otilla stif- 
fened, but said nothing. As Anne rose, she was as white as the chiffons 
that frothed around her neck. 

“You!” Carl Anton said piteously, as they drew away. 

But Anne made no reply. 

“ Ah, Anne, will you not give a kind word?” he asked. 

“Your majesty needs no kind words now,” she said softly. 

“Majesty?” he echoed. “How do you know?” 

“ Ah, it’s so easy! Freeminster tells us that Schreck von Schreck 
was the incognito of the King of Bothnia. King George calls you 
‘ cousin.’ 

The lights of Paris twinkled far away. The Seine was as a band 
of burnished silver set with brilliants. 

“T knew to-night for the first time,” he said softly. She was 
silent. “It intoxicated me at first—the lights, the wine, a king to 
call cousin, a crown-princess for my sister-in-law. All the glamour 
of it came so quickly.” 

“ And the good you could do for your people?” asked Anne. 

“T never thought of that. My every thought was selfish. I, Carl 
Anton, king! Can you not understand the glamour of it?” 

“Yes,” said Anne. “But let us go back. The view, as you say, 
is most charming.” 

“You!” he said lowly. 

“No, no!” 

“ Ah, but yes, but yes! What do I want with a kingdom, Anne, 
when it would keep me from you? ” 

“Tt is impossible,” she said. 

“T have thought it all out since I saw you an hour ago,” he went 
on rapidly. “ At first it seemed so wonderful what had come to pass. 
But now I realize it all. I will not give you up. No one need know 
that for an hour I called myself king. The world need know me but as 
Schreck von Schreck. You would have given up your world for me. 
Can I not do as much? Bothnia can do without me. I—I cannot do 
without ‘ You.’ ” 

Her hand touched his lightly and her eyes grew steady again, while 
the flush in her cheeks matched the roses on her gown. 
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HE had pictured it so often—the very spot where she should 
lie—that when they whispered low, ‘No hope,” a vision of 
the place rose before her closed lids as she had seen it last on 

that sunny afternoon in early spring. Again the wind stirred the 

trees, breathing a message of promisein the sough of swaying branches. 

Again the slanting shadows of the white tombstones fell athwart 

the grass on that green hillside cemetery, overlooking the river and 

the town beyond—the habitation of the living, where men, still 
busy, came and went. 

‘She had gone on that remembered May day to the grave of her 
first child—the little one whose birth and death had come together— 
and as the scent of things that had been allowed to live and grow 
was wafted towards her, the woman had been keenly conscious of 
the old wonder at the seeming waste—the effort—the agony which 
had resulted in only this one wee grave. 

Not so hard to think of now, though—not so hard when in a 
few moments she would be as It was.. Her mind again wandered 
back to the night when some one had laid the new-born babe on the 
pillow beside her—a perfect organism—lacking what? 

‘Little hands,” the mother had moaned then, “so little—spread 
out—open for nothing—never to grasp or hold! Little eyes—never 
to look—tiny nostrils all ready for breathing! Who was to blame 
that breath had been denied?” 

A sob in the room recalled her fading consciousness; then a 
trembling whisper, “‘She’s gone!” 

Not yet—not quite yet. The woman felt the firm pressure of 
a hand in hers, and brightly on her sinking vision the picture rose 
She thought she stood there now—looking down. She 
thought she stooped and ran her fingers over the love-in-tangle 
planted above the narrow mound—too narrow yet for both—but 
they had promised that after death she would lie with the child 
never in life held close to her heart. 

And life had been hard—too hard to be borne calmly—so that 
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her tortured fancy had turned often in silent yearning to this little 
grave. And when her many-sided nature, clamoring for scope and 
recognition, could not be satisfied and would not be stilled—the 
woman had chided and comforted herself thus: “You must not 
care so much—rebel so strongly—be so greatly pained. Think, it 
is certain, some day you shall rest with the child, long and quietly— 
laid away—this phase of the journey ended.” 

When all was said—to live and not to mar the universal pattern— 
not to break or snarl a single thread, was as much as an erratic life 
that had flown into mistaken channels could hope to attain. Thus 
she was not so very sorry that the issue now was to be taken out of 
her hands. She knew the measure of their old weakness. What 
if they had failed, or, perhaps, twisted the threads? What if she had 
proved unequal to the task of going on—alone? There might be 
some compensation for the continual effort—the tremendous cost— 
but this woman was born a poet, made over by life and necessity 
into a philosopher; yet to the end she would have remained more 
woman than philosopher—and she knew it. 

Ah, the sunny scene once more! She was sure now that she stood 
beside those waving shadows and listened to the wind stirring in 
the high branches. Too tired to care any longer, too volatile for 
sustained effort, emotions and aspirations hushed, questioning and 
pain in one individual forever silenced—that which had been a 
woman gathered itself together and drifted out upon the ever 
circling current which at the last engulfs us all. 


A PRAYER 
BY CLARENCE URMY 


S forth I fare Sin-conquering, 
Let me not lack for stone and sling 
When I have found It, 

Till I have downed It, 
Nor let mine ears with plaudits ring 
Till I have bound It. 
Teach me to go straight through a thing 
And not around it; 
Close to my lips Life’s bugle bring 
_ And let me sound it, 
And lay my life down for my King 
When Love has crowned it. 
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SHELLEY 


BY GEORGE L. KNAPP 


and mystifying mankind, and setting at naught the rules we 

have patronizingly framed for her behavior. Over a great 
part of her domain, indeed, she is docile and understandable; but as 
soon as we approach the problems of human existence, the things of 
most absorbing interest to us, Dame Nature makes it her business to 
teach us that our wisdom is but vanity. There is a deal of truth in 
Voltaire’s epigram, that our knowledge of any subject is in inverse pro- 
portion to its human importance. The learning which avails to trace 
the path of a comet gives no hint of the verdict of a jury. We can 
calculate eclipses with unfailing accuracy; but where the next great 
prophet of human betterment will arise we know no more than the 
beasts that perish. Indeed, it often appears to be one of the marks 
of great men that they are produced in defiance of the ordinary laws 
of development. The first Greek who refused to sell his fellows into 
slavery was bred not in enlightened Athens, but among the white 
Mohawks of Sparta. The supreme genius of the ancient world in war 
came not from Rome, but from the merchant oligarchy of Carthage. 
The greatest administrator the planet has ever seen was born on the 
island of Corsica, whose occupants for centuries had no larger interest 
than that of getting a knife under the fifth rib of an offending neighbor. 
Shelley is another of these living, breathing contradictions. He was 
the gentlest and least practical of the singers of the earth; and he 
was born and bred in the English squireocracy. Shelley disliked ale, 
hated hunting, abhorred roast beef, despised custom, glorified revolution, 
and laughed in the face of Mrs. Grundy. How could such a creature 
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be English? Yet English he was, and a very little reflection will show 
that he could not possibly have been anything else. For the impulse 
to individual freedom was stronger and the coercing forces of conserv- 
atism were weaker in England than in any other part of Europe. 
Even in England Shelley was all but crushed. In any other land he 
must have been crushed utterly. . 

There is no need to repeat here the oft-told biography of Shelley. 
It has already been written many times, and will doubtless be written 
many more. He was born in 1792, the eldest son of an English squire, 
and received the usual education of a gentleman’s son—nothing to 
brag of, by the way. When eighteen years old he managed to get him- 
self expelled from college, Mot for an ordinary boyish prank, but for 
writing a pamphlet on “ Necessity of Atheism.” When nineteen 
he eloped with Harriet Westbrook; and, as the girl was of a lower caste 
than his own, young Shelley had a season of trouble with his father 
and the consequent short fare. Three years later the young man met 
Mary Godwin, and in a few months eloped with her; and so ensued 
more trouble with his parent, and with English courts as well. 

In 1816 Harriet died, and Shelley married Mary Godwin. Two 
years later they went to Italy, and lived there until the poet was 
drowned in the bay of Spezzia, in 1822. That is all. But around that 
scant thirty years of life and song has raged a tempest of criticism 
and praise and invective and adulation, which even to-day is not stilled. 
The world, both then and now, has taken a strangely intense interest 
in Shelley, not only as a poet, but as a man. There is no bitterness 
of reproach and no hyperbole of praise which has not been applied to 
that shock-headed, long-legged boy with the glorious eyes and the 
screechy tenor voice, who thought himself an Atheist. 

If we would understand Shelley’s character, we shall have to go 
back to the psychology of adolescence. In the minds of most people, 
children are children until they become men and women, and the change 
from childhood to maturity is regular and orderly. Yet the history of 
every one of us would contradict this view in every particular—if we 
would take the pains to recall it. The period of adolescence, ranging, 

say, from the age of fourteen to maturity, is sharply marked off from 
the childhood that lies behind, and modulates slowly and with many 
discords into the manhood or womanhood that lies before. It is a time 
of rapid physical change; and, by consequence, of mental change and 
instability as well. Adolescence is a period of radicalism set between 
the intense Bourbonism of childhood and the sober conservatism—when 
it is no stronger—of maturity. It is the most plastic period of human 
life, the most eager to hear and try new things; and therefore it is 
at once the most precious and the most dangerous period as well, 

‘And perhaps the most vital change wrought by civilization is the 
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lengthening of adolescence. Among many savage tribes the person who 
has reached puberty becomes a man or woman almost forthwith. 
Among the halting civilizations of the Orient the change is not so 
sudden, but it is far quicker than with us. A fair test, after making 
allowances for religious differences, is the average age of marriage. 
This rises steadily as you pass from Asia to Europe. In Europe it rises 
from East to West, in America it averages higher than in Europe, and 
in any given country the higher classes marry later than do the lower 
ones. Among the educated classes of our own country the marriage age 
among men is nearly double, and among women more than double, 
what it is among Asiatics living under a similar climate. Doubtless 
we have overdone the matter; but the lengthening of this plastic time 
has been of immeasurable importance in the progress of the race. 

Now, just as the higher race takes longer in the making, so, too, 
does the higher individual. The men whom the world has agreed to 
call great have, almost without exception, been marked examples of 
this prolonged adolescence. Biographers are continually exploding in 
astonishment at the contrast between the precocity of their heroes in 
childhood and the coltishness which they carried into advanced life. 
In reality, there is no incongruity at all. Early precocity and late 
boyishness are but parts of this prolonged adolescence. This is espe- 
cially true of creative men—of artists, inventors, poets; and more 
especially is it true of Shelley. He left his childhood early, but he was 
a boy to the day of his death. 

Carry this fact back to the history of Shelley’s life. Take this 
lad, with all the generous follies of adolescence in double measure, bring 
him up in an age throbbing with glorious ideals, yet bound by the 
most sordid chains—an age which hated progress, but could not ignore 
it; put him in a community and among a class haughtily and stupidly 
conservative, resisting everything new and adoring everything old 
alike, with no reason but the almanac—a society respectable without 
morals and religious without charity—and what will be the logical 
result? Hither the society will crush the boy into nothingness, or the 
boy will soon flout and defy the society and all its ways, good as well 
as bad. Shelley’s intemperate fury against religion, government, creed, 
convention, marriage laws,—against anything, in short, which in any 
way restricted the freedom of the individual,—was but the natural 
consequence of trying to bind his limitless enthusiasm by the paper 
walls of caste and custom. 

Yet I think if we measure him by any standard, save indeed that 
of his own time and class, we shall find Shelley’s character a good, a 
rarely beautiful one. Selfishness, either habitual or impulsive, and 
cowardice, which is merely a particularly mean brand of selfishness, 
are the mainsprings of human evil. Shelley was one of the most 
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unselfish of men. When he had money his purse was always open; and, 
whether he had money or not, he never tired of pleasing his friends, or 
of relieving the troubles of those in distress. He spent a winter in a 
hospital simply to fit himself to help the poor in the ‘neighborhood 
where he expected to make his home; and a hundred stories attest that 
he habitually thought of the comfort of every one before thinking of 
his own. Of cowardice he had no trace. He was timid, as any such 
high-strung bundle of nerves must be timid; but it was nervousness, 
not fear. Trelawney, who had spent most of his life wandering in the 
dangerous places of the earth, declared Shelley one of the bravest men 
he had ever met. And that rarer and firmer and vastly more valuable 
moral courage Shelley had to a degree seldom equalled. He never 
hesitated at any sacrifice for principle; he was always ready to spend 
the last shilling of his money and the last ounce of his strength to 
fight what he deemed an injustice. 

The chief thing on which Shelley’s enemies have relied to smirch 
his reputation is his desertion of his first wife. I have no defense to 
offer for that act. No decent defense is possible. There were extenuat- 
ing circumstances, of course—there always are, for anything. Harriet 
Westbrook had undoubtedly done the major part of the courting; 
and while this is perfectly legitimate, it is seldom good policy. Shelley 
had never pretended to be deeply in love with Harriet, and he was 
passionately in love with Mary Godwin. Harriet had not been the best 
of wives or mothers; she was wholly unsuited to be Shelley’s life-mate ; 
and she insisted on the presence in their home of her sister Eliza, who 
seems to have been an intolerable nuisance. But, after all, these things 
have little or nothing to do with the matter. Harriet was Shelley’s 
wife; she was the mother of one of his children, and about to become 
the mother of another. The least he could decently do was to wait 
until the child was born and the mother safe; and then, if need be, 
apply for a divorce. He would not have got it—it cost a deal of money 
and more political influence to lobby a divorce through the House of 
Lords in those days; but Shelley owed it both to his wife and to Mary 
Godwin to try. 

His whole behavior was wrong, pitiably wrong, and is saved from 
absolute meanness only by the frankness with which he avowed his 
intentions, and the freedom with which he provided for Harriet’s sup- 
port. Fortunately, one swallow does not make a summer, and one 
wrong act does not fix a character. If we would give fewer halos to 
our saints and fewer stripes to our sinners, it would be fairer to both 
parties, and better for ourselves. Had St. Augustine died as early as 
did Shelley, he would have been remembered, if at all, only as a rather 
clever and utterly dissolute rake. St. Augustine expiated his youthful 
faults by a life of piety, grand and inspiring, but so lined with. savage 
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intolerance that it may fairly be said he harmed the world most when 
he thought he was setting it the best example. Shelley atoned for his 
one serious error by a life whose rare beauty and usefulness was irradi- 
ated by the gentlest humanism. And his life with Mary Godwin was 
an idyll: it was one of the few perfect marriages in history. 

Shelley wrote himself into his poetry to a degree rarely equalled. 
All his restless longing for better things, all his fiery revolt against 
Church and State, all his passionate faith in humanity, found life in 
his verse. Poetry was the one medium of expression of which he was 
undoubted master; and though the Muse must sometimes have groaned 
at the weight of theology and politics and metaphysics she was made 
to carry, she never threw down the burden. Shelley’s poetry tells us 
what he thought, his prose tells us what he thought he thought; and 
there is often an amusing difference between the two. In his prose, 
for instance, he proclaimed himself an Atheist. His poetry shows that 
while he was certainly not a Churchman, he was farther from Atheism 
than many a man high in the councils of the Church. Listen to these 
stanzas from the “ Adonais,” the lament for Keats: 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep! 
He hath awakened from the dream of life. 
*Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothing. We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 


He lives, he wakes !—’tis Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais.—Thou, young Dawn, 
Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone! 
Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan! 
Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains! and, thou Air, 
Which like a mourning-veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair! 


He is made one with Nature. There is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird. 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone,— 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own, 
Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 
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I think that disposes of the charge of Atheism. Not that any 
stigma needs to attach to that charge. I have known Atheists who were 
admirable men; and, one with another, they may average up about 
like the rest of us. But for good or for evil, Shelley did not belong 
in their ranks. He was a free-thinker, a pagan,—looking out on the 
world with the wide eyes of fearless boyhood, and finding divinity 
everywhere more abundant than in the theological speculations of his 
fellows. There are many who can sympathize with him in that. 

His rank in English poetry has been the subject of as much quarrel- 
ling as his character and religion. Shakespeare of course stands alone 
and unapproachable, but there are some who would put Shelley next 
in order; while others would make him wait until Milton and Byron, 
Tennyson and Browning, and a host of lesser lights, had received their 
due. It is, of course, chiefly a question of taste, and, for my part, I 
agree with neither extreme. Shelley seems to me distinctly superior 
to Browning and Tennyson, and I do not think Wordsworth should 
be named in the same year with him. But to my mind Byron surpassed 
him—a little, a very little. Byron never wrote a lyric that equalled 
“The Skylark” or the “Invocation to the Night”; or a play that 
matched “ The Cenci ” ; or anything near enough like it to be compared 
with “ Prometheus.” But Byron was master of a condensed power of 
expression, a packed and concentrated force and intensity, which Shelley 
was only slowly winning to when he died. Shelley was the higher type, 
beyond a doubt; but I think Byron the more forceful individual. 
Byron is a painter’s poet; Shelley a sculptor’s. Byron’s characters 
go swirling by, half hidden by clouds and half revealed by lightnings. 
Shelley’s stand out in lithe bronze and gleaming marble: a little lacking 
in color sometimes, but modelled in the round. If some book-binding 
fairy should offer me my choice in éditions de luxe, I should ask for 
Byron on tinted vellum, illustrated by Rembrandt; and for Shelley 
on ivory tablets, under a frieze of Pheidias. Byron worshipped force; 
Shelley reverenced beauty. Byron was a Norseman; Shelley was a 
Greek: Greek was his love of beauty, his hatred of tyranny, his pas- 
sion for freedom, his faith in the all-compelling might of speech. He 
was a Greek, which is only another way of saying that he was a boy; 
for Greece is boyhood made immortal. 

Great as is the poetry Shelley has left us, I think it is but the 
prelude to what he might have done had he lived. He was coming 
daily to a riper, fuller life, to greater power, saner vision. His poetry 
was growing steadily clearer and more direct, steadily freer from need- 
less preachments and boyish diffuseness. We can note this in “The 
Skylark ” and “ The West Wind,” more especially do we note it in “ The 
Cenci.” Symonds calls this play the greatest English drama since 
Shakespeare; and Symonds was not given to reckless praise. It is not 
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Shelley’s greatest work, but it is the freest from his youthful faults, 
and gives better than anything else a vision of his coming maturity. 
If the vision had but become reality! Shelley was as complex a nature 
as Shakespeare, and needed as long to come to the fullness of his 
strength. Yet he died at thirty, an age when the bard of Avon had but 
begun to build his fame. Had Shakespeare died at thirty, what would 
he have left us? The blood-dripping nonsense of “ Titus Andronicus,” 
the splendid horror of “ Richard Third,” the dainty music of “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” the undying pathos of “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Much, indeed. But where would have been Hamlet, and Macbeth, 
and King Lear, and Othello, and Coriolanus, and Shylock, and Cleo- 
patra, and Cesar? Set these by those; and I think you have a fair 
measure of what that summer storm on the Ligurian coast cost the 
world. Had Shelley lived, I doubt not we should have had works from 
his pen as much surpassing anything we now ‘possess as Macbeth over- 
tops Richard Third. The music which made the charm of his earlier 
verse pulsed in double measure through his latest; music softer and 
fuller and less vexed by the turmoil of the world than ever before; 
and then, just as his greatness was a-ripening, the reaper came. 


AN OLD MAN’S DREAM 
BY MARGARET ERSKINE 


N old man dreamt 
A That Life bore Joy, 
All glittering gold, 
Without alloy ; 
That song-birds sang, 
And the sunshine fell ; 
All the world was gladness 
And love. Ah, well! 
It matters not 
That to us may seem 
That Life bore Sorrow. 
”T was the old man’s dream. 
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“THE GIRL FROM TRES POSOS” 
BY ELLIOTT FLOWER 


T was at the Campo dance that Edwin Lund first saw her. He was 

| at Campo with Ben Watson, a former college friend, who had come 

from Imperial to see about some Lower California cattle that were 

to go to Imperial for fattening. Campo, a few miles on the American 

side of the line, was the place where he met the Mexican ranchers and 

made the necessary arrangements with them. He had finished his 

business, and was ready to go back, when the dance occasioned a 
momentary diversion and delay. 

Lund wanted to see the dance, and Watson was willing. Lund 
was simply enjoying an outing. He had been at some of the Southern 
California coast resorts, and had wearied of them. He had taken in a 
bull-fight at Tia Juana, on the Mexican side of the line, and had found 
it tame. Then he had remembered that Watson was learning the 
cattle business at Imperial, and he had gone there to see him. So now 
it just naturally happened that he was at Campo, looking for some- 
thing unusual or otherwise interesting, and it seemed to him that the 
dance offered promise. 

As for the girl, she was there as a treat. She had come up from 
Tres Posos valley with her father, who wished to exchange a little bag 
of gold-dust for a supply of provisions and other needful or convenient 
things, and she had induced him to time his trip so that he would be 
there for the dance. She was bedecked with all her finery, and there 
was a good deal of it—the accumulation of a considerable time. There 
was no chance to wear it in the wild region where they lived, so the 
presents that he brought her from time to time were put away for the 
rare gala events, such as a Campo dance. He had even added to the 
brilliance of her costume on this occasion by the purchase of some bright 
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ribbons that she had admired, for he was generous when he had money, 
which was seldom. 

Lund did not see the costume at all at first; he merely saw the 
eyes—the dark, flashing, roguish eyes, that showed the girl’s glorious 
joy in this unusual excitement. He saw the eyes and the face and the 
figure, the costume making no more impression than the appropriate 
frame of a beautiful picture, and he decided that he wanted to dance 
with the girl. 

That was easily arranged. There were Americans there, but it was 
really a Mexican dance, and the Mexicans were hospitable and courteous 
to the strangers, treating them as privileged guests. ‘They did not say 
much, for most of them spoke only Spanish, but there was a deference 
of manner that showed their good intentions. So Johnson, whose store 
occupied the lower half of the rough stone structure that inclosed the 
dance hall, readily undertook to see that Lund had the opportunity he 
sought. And the girl “danced divinely,” according to Lund’s later 
report. She spoke excellent English, too, which made it all the better, 
and she seemed to be flattered by the attention of this young man from 
the great world beyond. 

Now, there is a limit even to courtesy. You may cheerfully sur- 
render the belle of the ball to your guest for a dance, but it annoys 
you to find him keeping her for a second one, and you become decidedly 
resentful when he makes it three in succession. That she seems to be 
entirely satisfied does not help matters at all. The Mexican is very 
much like you, except that he may be quicker and more drastic in 
showing his resentment. 

Fortunately, there are no weapons at a Campo dance. Johnson, in 
the interests of peace and by virtue of his authority as the only trader 
in that locality, rules that all weapons must be left in his store, and he 
is very chary about surrendering them to an excited man. There was, 
therefore, no danger of immediate bloodshed; but Lund found a 
young Mexican at his elbow when he left the girl, and it was evident 
that the young Mexican was the spokesman for a group at the other 
end of the hall. 

“The sefior leaves in the morning,” said the Mexican suavely but 
pointedly. 

“Why, yes,” returned Lund. “That is my intention.” 

“It is well,” said the Mexican. “If the sefior leaves before six, 
there will be no trouble.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Lund, “I may not go before noon.” 

“Tf the sefior leaves before six,” repeated the Mexican, “ there will 
be no trouble.” 

There was no bluster in this—it was said quietly—but there was no 
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mistaking the meaning. Lund might be slow to recognize danger at a 
distance, but he could see it when it loomed large before him. A glance 
at the watching group told him this was really serious business. 

“On second thought,” he said, forcing a smile, “I believe my 
business makes it necessary for me to leave before six.” 

“The sefior, of course, will dance no more to-night,” persisted the 
Mexican. 

Lund hesitated, but only for a moment. It was humiliating, but 
he had no desire to be shipped back home by express. 

“ Oh, very well,” he said. 

Edwin Lund was not what is termed “a good loser.” He could 
force a smile in the face of adverse fate, but to be thwarted in any way 
made him rage within. Besides, he had found the girl bewitching. He 
wanted to see more of her, and to this was added a passionate resent- 
ment of defeat at the hands of “a lot of worthless Mexicans.” How- 
ever, he pretended to take a philosophical view of the situation, but 
announced that he would go west to San Diego instead of returning to 
Imperial with Watson. 

So between five and six in the morning Lund rode away to the west. 
Several Mexicans were on hand to see him depart, and he waved them a 
cheerful farewell, to which they replied rather tauntingly. The soli- 
tary horseman might carry himself as jauntily as he chose, but the fact 
remained that he was leaving by their orders, and leaving to them the 
girl from Tres Posos. Even those among them who had no personal 
interest in the girl resented the idea of a stranger presuming to 
monopolize her attention. 

Fortunately for the permanence of their feeling of triumphant con- 
tentment, no Mexican was present when the same solitary horseman 
galloped back from the west and rapped at Johnson’s door late the 
following night. 

“What ’s wanted?” growled Johnson; then, as he saw who it was: 
“Good Lord! what are you doing here?” 

“T want some directions,” answered Lund. “Where does Ysabel 
Mariana live? ” 

Johnson drew the young man into the house and shut the door. 
Most of the Mexicans who had been at the dance were gone, but 
some might be loitering about, and sensational news travels swiftly, 
even in the mountains. 

“ Are you a natural born fool?” demanded Johnson. 

“T don’t think so,” replied Lund. “I never was accused of it.” 

“Then, you hit the road for San Diego, and keep going,” advised 
Johnson. “ This is a law-abiding place, and I don’t want it mussed 
up and given a bad reputation by any cussed foolishness.” 
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“Oh, you need n’t worry,” returned Lund. “I’ll be well away 
from here before morning, but it will be to the south.” 

Johnson sat down and argued with him, but to no purpose. He 
could not see that there was any great danger now. He presumed that 
very few of those excitable young Mexicans lived on the Tres Posos 
road, and they would not be looking for him. Johnson had to admit 
that he was right in this: their habitations were scattered, and few of 
them lived very far over the line. 

“ And I’ll cover that first part of the journey in the night,” said 
Lund. “By morning I’ll be beyond the danger line. No trouble 
about it at all. But even if there was, that sefiorita is worth all the 
risk and more. I’m going to see her, and no chili-con-carne Mexican 
can tell me I can’t. That sort of thing hurts my pride, especially when 
the girl smiles as bewitchingly as Ysabel Mariana does. So I’m going, 
Johnson.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Johnson resignedly, “I have no license to turn a 
fool from his folly by force. I’ll give you the best directions I can, 
but you ’re likely to find some road puzzles that will call for inquiries. 
When you do, don’t ask about Mariana or his daughter, but ask about 
the road to La Piramide.” 

“ What ’s that?” 

“Tt’s a rock pyramid at the lower end of the valley, near the 
placers. Mariana lives only a short distance from it, but forget that 
until you get there. If any further explanation is necessary, you are 
going to Jasay, the hyacinth mines just beyond the pyramid.” 

It was a long ride—forty or fifty miles—but no trouble was experi- 
enced in reaching her home. The adobe houses were few and far 
between, and, for the most part, lay some distance from his road, so 
he was hardly noticed as he went by. Twice he had to ask the way— 
once of a rancher and once of a freighter that he met on the road— 
but he spoke only of La Piramide and Jasay, and they did not seem to 
be unduly curious. Americans, he learned, occasionally had business 
at Jasay. 

The girl’s home was a shock to him, however. He had seen the 
squatty, dirty little adobe houses along the way, but somehow he had 
pictured her as living in something different. She did not. Her 
home was quite as uninviting as the others. Furthermore, her mother 
was a worn-out, slovenly-looking woman, and her grandmother was a 
veritable hag in appearance. But he forgot it all when the girl smiled 
at him—forgot even her own shabby gown. The gown, if shabby, was 
at least neat, and the eyes were as beautiful and alluring as when he 
had seen them at Campo. The hand that she gave him, too, was pretty, 
and he felt a thrill as he touched it and noted the shy yet roguish look 
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she gave him. There could be no doubt that she was pleased. It might 
be the mere pleasure of gratified vanity, in having been the cause of 
bringing him so far, but there was unquestionably pleasure in her 
greeting. 

Mariana himself was not so pleased, but neither was he unfriendly. 
He looked at the young man searchingly and soberly, but he gave him 
fair welcome, and presently relapsed into an attitude and mental con- 
dition of supreme personal contentment. In the cool of the evening he 
made himself comfortable on a bench and smoked innumerable ciga- 
rettes in meditative silence. Only once did he speak. That was when 
Lund and the girl were strolling away toward La Piramide, and his 
words were addressed to the girl in Spanish. 

“ He does not wish me to go away from the house,” she explained, 
as she turned back. 

Evidently, Lund thought with a smile, there is chaperonage in the 
mountains as well as in the city. But he had a pleasant evening just 
the same. Neither the mother nor the grandmother spoke or under- 
stood English, and the father seemed lost in a pleasant dream. 

Lund slept in a shed adjoining the stable that night and the next 
and the next after that, and so on for two weeks. Mariana offered to 
make room for him in the house, but this could have been done only 
at great inconvenience, and the air of the shed was preferable, anyhow. 
Many strange “ messes ” were cooked in the house, and the odors were 
penetrating and unpleasant to American nostrils. 

The girl was busy in many ways, sometimes doing the cooking, and 
Lund wondered how so pretty a hand could be occupied with such 
outlandish things without becoming tainted. Now and then he became 
disgusted and planned to leave, but always her smile held him, and he 
looked into her eyes and forgot everything but her. The mother and 
grandmother distressed him—they were so very unsightly and slovenly 
—but was she to blame for that? Did it necessarily follow that she 
would be like them when she grew older? Was it not the life that made 
them so? 

Not much time did he give to such thoughts, but they came to him 
unbidden when he was alone. When she was with him, there was no 
thought beyond the joy and thrill of her immediate presence. The 
paternal watch was relaxed, and he learned to know her passionate 
kisses. Such abandonment to love, such wild, fierce passion, was 
almost terrifying, in spite of the bewildering delight of it. They 
strolled together now in the rugged country and forgot its ruggedness. 

“It is better so,” she remarked one day. “There are men who 
watch, but they will do nothing while you are with me.” 

“Watching here!” he cried, for, in his infatuation, he had for- 
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gotten the young men he had so provoked at Campo; they had seemed 
so far away. 

“Perhaps not here,” she said, “but they watch the Campo road, 
and it might happen that you came upon one of them even here. They 
have heard, and they wait for you to go back.” 

This startled Lund out of his dream. He had drifted along with- 
out much thinking, but now he must think. The world that he had 
almost forgotten came back to him—the world to which he must return 
sooner or later. 

It annoyed him to find Mariana placidly smoking his cigarettes 
when they returned to the house. It occurred to him that Mariana 
never did anything but smoke and dream and play upon a mouth-organ 
or a jews-harp or a guitar. He was clever with all three, but a man 
should work. 

“Does your father never work?” he asked the girl, with a strange 
note of irritation in his voice. 

“ Oh, yes,” she answered, in surprise; “but not now. Why should 
he? There is enough already in the house to last us another month.” 

He had heard that the Mexican placer miners took out only enough 
gold to buy necessary supplies and then “ rested ” until more supplies 
were needed, but this was bringing the shiftlessness too close to him. 
And the girl virtually defended it; she had no ideas above that kind 
of a life. Would she ever have any? 

Then he recalled the saying that “the American who marries a 
Mexican girl marries all of Mexico, for the rest of it will come and 
live with him.” Exaggerated, of course, but could he wholly escape the 
horror of the girl’s family ties? It made him shudder to think of it. 
He was awake and reasoning now. 

They climbed to a rock shelf, part way up La Piramide, the next 
day. It was a difficult climb, but they had made it occasionally, for it 
seemed to put them in a world by themselves. No one else ever came 
here; there was nothing but rock and a fine view of the valley, so they 
had felt that it was wholly their own. Perhaps she thought this visit 
would take him out of himself and bring him back to her, for he had 
been moody and abstracted since the day before, and she felt that she 
was losing him; but he did not respond to her endearments as formerly. 
Then she became silent herself, and there was in her eyes a fierce, 
tigerish look. 

“T am going back to-morrow,” he said at last. 

His manner had prepared her for something of this sort, but it was 
a shock, nevertheless, and she did not speak for a moment. 

“ And me?” she then asked quietly. 

“ Oh, I’ll come back for you, of course,” he answered. 
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“Tt is a lie!” she said tensely. 

“What!” he exclaimed, and he saw that her eyes were blazing. 

“Tt is a lie!” she repeated, with vehemence. “If you have the 
love to bring you back, you have the love to take me with you!” 

“ Oh, that ’s unreasonable,” he argued. “I must go first, to arrange 
with my people.” 

“Is it then so necessary to arrange with your people and not with 
mine?” she flashed back. “ Have I given thought to mine or even 
to myself? Have I not put you first and all else far behind? ” 

“But it is different with me,” he urged. “In my country there 
are customs——” 

“Tt is a lie!” she said for the third time. “ You have no wish 
to come back; you are tired and would run away.” 

“ Why, Ysabel,” he protested, “I swear——” 

“Yes, swear!” she cried, suddenly and mysteriously producing a 
little dagger, which she held up so that the hilt made a cross. “Swear 
on the cross!” He was sitting a little back from the edge of the rock 
shelf, and she was now on her knees before him. “Swear on the 
cross!” she repeated. “Swear that you will come back to me! Ask 
God to send you quickly to hell if you are false! Look at the cross 
and swear! ” 

His pallor showed that he fully realized the danger of his position, 
but this oath he could not take—not even to escape the dagger that held 
him fascinated. He tried to push it away, but she evaded his hand 
and kept it before his eyes. 

“ Don’t be foolish,” he managed to say at last. “Of course I mean 
to come back, but how can I be sure?” He had honestly tried to 
convince himself that he would come back, but never with complete 
success. “ Many things may happen,” he added. 

“Oh, yes, many things may happen,” she repeated. She sank back 
to a sitting posture, and reversed the dagger, which she had been holding 
by the blade, so that she now held it by the hilt, with the point toward 
him. “ You will not swear, so you will not come,” she went on. “ You 
will not come, because you shall not go!” She straightened up a little 
and her eyes flashed dangerously. “The girls of Mexico are no dolls, 
to be played with and thrown away! They know how to avenge them- 
selves on the man who is unfaithful! I know how to avenge myself! 
I did not ask you to come here; I did not seek you out at Campo; I 
did not ask you to dance with me; I did not even tell you where I 
lived! It was you who followed, and you who first spoke of love! You 
came to win me—for sport! I was to be an amusement, a convenience, 
a game, a pleasure!” She was rising to her knees again, and the point 
of the dagger was coming closer and closer to his throat. Her eyes 
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were on his eyes, but they took in every motion of his body. A move- 
inent of his hands would be the signal for her to plunge the dagger 
into him, and, with her cat-like quickness, he knew that she could do 
it before he could stay her hand. Furthermore, a struggle on that 
rock would mean almost certain death for both. “You may so treat 
the girls of your own country, but we of the mountains are different! ” 
she cried. “The false man pays for such sport! Is it not right that 
he should?” 

He felt the chill of the steel, and his whole body became numb 
and cold, but he kept his nerve and looked steadily back at those blazing 
eyes. 

“Tf I deserve death,” he said, “kill me. It is for you to judge.” 

She drew the dagger back, and the fierceness died out of her eyes. 
She was off her guard now, but he made no movement. Why should 
he? Was he not a contemptible cur? And was she not right? 

“You are brave,” she said. “If you were a coward, I would kill 
you; but I cannot kill when you make it so easy. The anger passes, 
and I think.” 

He slowly rose, and so did she. His back was to the brink; a push 
would have toppled him over to death on the rocks below. She extended 
her hand toward him, and the little of color that had come back to his 
face disappeared, but he made no movement of protest or defense. 

“You are brave,” she said again, and drew him quickly from the 
brink. “Come away. I am afraid.” 

At the foot of La Piramide he noticed the dagger again. 

“Let me have it,” he said, and she handed it to him. Another 
change had come over her now, and she was smiling. 

“T do not need it,” she told him. “I shall have you without.” 

“ Are you so sure?” he asked soberly. 

“ Why should I not be sure?” she retorted. “ There are the young 
men who watch the road, and you know little of the mountains. How 
can you go without help? Word of your going would be ahead of 
you, and my father would follow.” 

“ Why should he follow?” he asked, startled. 

“Why should he not?” she asked in turn. “Are not you men 
of the northern cities jealous of your women? Are you not quick to 
resent an insult or avenge a wrong to them? Is not your anger great 
and lasting when a stranger comes and steals a heart and would go 
laughing on his way? Oh, you cannot go; you are safe only with me.” 

“ Would you keep me as a prisoner?” he demanded. 

“ Yes,” she answered, with sudden, fierce passion. “ Why not?” 

“Tt is a little unusual,” he remarked thoughtfully. Her changing 
moods were bewildering. It was not so long ago that she had been the 
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gentle, yielding girl, clinging to him and trying, with feminine arts 
and graces, to coax a smile; then she had been that creature of passion, 
threatening his very life; after that, the weak, relenting woman; and 
now she was gloating over the possibility of holding him against his 
will. 

“Tn a little time you will understand and be glad,” she said. 
“Such love as mine you will not have again. ‘The love that is soft is 
no love. Mine is hard, and might be cruel; it thinks of the purpose, 
and the methods are nothing. Do not men love so—in your country?” 

The question gave him a start. Did they not? ‘Truly, love was 
as absorbing and selfish with many men as it was with this girl, although 
they did not make so frank an avowal of its selfishness. 

“Men do,” he admitted, “ but it is not the true love.” 

“And is yours the true love?” she asked. “You have said ‘I 
love,’ but you would leave me behind. I say ‘I love,’ and I would keep 
you always with me.” 

He sought vainly for the sophistry to answer her, and he hated 
himself while he was seeking it. The temptation was strong to take 
her in a fierce embrace and swear that she should be with him always, 
but they were approaching the house and the revolting family ties that 
it suggested. Mariana, indolent and worthless, was lazily smoking near 
the door, and the repulsive grandmother was peering out. The girl 
was not like them, of course, but of such stock she came. 

“T am worthy to be everything to you but wife,” she added, when 
he did not speak. “I am too savage, too ignorant, for that, and you 
wonder that I would hold you here! ” 

That hurt—hurt more than the dagger could have hurt—and she 
was right. He turned to her impulsively, but Mariana called before 
he could speak, and sent her about some housework. 

A moment later Lund was glad of the respite. He was unstrung, 
as a result of the adventure, and it was well to have time to think. He 
found a comfortable place, where he could let his muscles relax and 
recover a little from the excitement and the nervous tension, and there 
he undertook, with no great success, to straighten the thing out men- 
tally. The only unassailable conclusion he could reach was that he 
had been a fool to follow from Campo. Why had he not gone back 
with Watson? And yet—— 

He again went over it all while he was trying to get to sleep that 
night. The girl was beautiful and true; she was savagely passionate 
and bewilderingly fascinating; she was capable of the tenderness of 
love, too, and she stirred him as no other girl ever had; but that was no 
reason why he should have followed from Campo. He could see that 
now. And yet—— 
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Somehow, when he reached this point he always found himself dan- 
gerously near admitting that he would do the same thing over again 
in the same circumstances, and there was also a strange inclination to 
submit gracefully to the fate of being her prisoner. In this contra- 
dictory and distressing state of mind, Lund finally dropped off to 
sleep. 

There came to him in his sleep a vision of a girl leaning over 
him and cutting, with a little dagger, the thread of convention that 
bound him to any life that she could not share. She was a very 
beautiful girl—a Mexican girl—and he was surprised to find that 
there was so little of importance that she had to cut away. She 
fitted in very well with all but the most frivolous part of the life 
he knew. 

He awoke with a start, to find the girl actually leaning over him 
and motioning him to be silent. 

“Dress quickly and come!” she whispered, and left him. 

Sleeping, as he did, on a bed made of some hay and a couple of 
blankets, there was little dressing to be done, and, with wonder and 
some anxiety, he soon joined her in the moonlight outside. Again she 
indicated the need of silence, and led him swiftly to a point where the 
rocks hid them from the house. There he found his horse, saddled and 
waiting. 

“The young men watch for you on the Campo road,” she said. 
“That you should go south to Alamo does not occur to them, for it is 
many miles farther from your own country. But from Alamo you may 
reach Ensenada, where there are boats to the north. I have prepared 
for you a rough map that will show the road.” , 

She handed him a sheet of paper, which he took mechanically, too 
dazed for words. 

“Ts now this love of mine the true love?” she asked. 

Impulsively he caught her in his arms. 

“You are going, too!” he declared. 

She looked up at him with trembling doubt, as if she would believe 
but dared not. 

“Ts it the heart that speaks?” she whispered. 

“Tt is the soul!” he answered. “ My whole soul cries out for you, 
and I will not go alone!” He saw the surrender in her eyes and held 
her closer. “Creep back to the house for what you need, while I saddle 
your pony,” he urged, 

Unresisting, she rested in his embrace for a moment, her eyes 
searching his. ‘Then, suddenly, her arms were around his neck and she 
was whispering passionately: “ My sefior! Surely this also is the true 
love, and I follow blindly.” 
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Mr. Parke! . . . No, you won’t do as well as Kate— 
certainly not. I’ve something important totell her. . . . 
Don’t tell secrets over the ’phone? Oh, well, you won’t hear it. 
I’ll be talking to Kate. . . . What’s that? . . . Well, if she 
does tell you, everybody ’ll hear of it sooner or later. . . . May 
you congratulate me? How in the world——! Why, I have n’t 
told a soul. . . . Thanks, that’s very nice of you. . . . I didn’t 
catch that exactly. . . . Oh, but I need n’t give up dancing and 
flirting,need I? . . . Katedidn’t. She says you want her to have 
a good time. She says she never has anybody to lecture her now 
she’s married. . . . What are you laughing at? I don’t think it ’s 
funny; I think it’s very nice. . . . Ah, is that you, Kate? .. . 
Yes? . . . Well, I’ve just got heaps to tell you! Mr. Parke wanted 
to know if he would n’t do as well as you! I know you'll be sur- 
prised! I’ll give you three guesses. . . . Mr. Parke told you! 
. . No, he didn’t Know—he just guessed it. I wonder if you 
have a single idea who it is! . . . Bobby Vandeleur? Kate, do 
you think I’m as stupid as that? . . . No, not Jimeither. It’s 
Robert Lettredge! . . . What in the world ’s the matter? . . . 
You are so surprised? I thought you’d be! . . . You’ve never 
suspected it? . . . You say he’s known me all my life? Well, 
I’ve known him, too. Don’t you remember when we were children 
how wild he was about Aunt Louisa? And then it was mamma’s 
cousin, Lucy James; and the year I went off to school, Mildred 
Scott; and he was awfully nice to you the summer before you 
married. . . . Oh, no; I didn’t mean he was in love with you— 
I don’t think he’s ever been very much in love. . . . Virginia 
Addams? . . . Well, she was with him! He’d always go back to 
her for comfort when he was getting over a fresh attack. . . 
Yes, he is divinely handsome, and when he sings he’s down- 
right lovely! He gave Virginia Addams a photograph taken in his 
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had it framed in silver and put it on her dressing-table. . . . 
How did it happen? Oh, I’ll tell you! You know mamma thinks 
I’m a perfect baby—she kept me back in the school-room until 
Dora and Julia married; and when J came out Mr. Lettredge came 
to see me, just like he came to see all the débutantes. 
You know how flattered all the girls have been for him 
to pay them any attention. . . . Oh, I didn’t say you were! 
He did n’t pay you much—except about dancing. He was just sim- 
ply crazy about a pretty face. I never could see why he liked Vir- 
ginia Addams—she’s very nearly ugly. . . . You say he’s 
pretty old for me? He’s thirty-eight, and you know I ’ll be twenty- 
two in November. Mamma always pretended I was younger than 
I was. She said she simply could n’t have two girls ‘out’ at once. 
It was too expensive, and too great a strain on her nerves. She 
made Dora wait until Julia married. Last season was my first, you 
know, and mamma wanted me to be very young. She told Mrs. 
Vandeleur the other day that I was so dreadfully unsophisticated 
that she sometimes trembled for me! I heard her tell Mr. Lettredge 
the same thing—I was in the back dining-room—and he said it was 
one of my sweetest charms. Mamma said it gave her great uneasi- 
ness. ... . What did you say? . . . I thought you spoke... . 
A cold is dreadful—makes you look so snubby. Mr. Lettredge 
sent me some beautiful roses yesterday. I wore some of them 
when mamma and I went out to make some calls. We went to see 
Virginia Addams, and she had been practising some new songs— 
she looked perfectly fagged! She told me, when I spoke of them, 
that Mr. Lettredge sent them to her. She said it in such a proprie- 
‘tary way, and I said: ‘Yes, he says you play his accompaniments 
with so much feeling.’ She was perfectly furious. You know Janie 
Masters says he sends her all the new books. She’s so literary, 
she reads them and tells him all about them, and he does n’t have 
to trouble to read them for himself. Oh, he’s been perfectly lovely 
to all the pretty young girls, and of course they want to be nice to 
him. Mamma says he’s very talented. . . . No, he is n’t so very 
rich, but it is such a coup to marry a man like Robert Lettredge 
in your first season. . . . You say you don’t see how I did it? 
Did what? Fallin love with him? . . . Well, what did you mean? 

. . Oh, yes—I misunderstood you. . . . How did he come to 
propose? . . . I’m getting to that—it’s awfully romantic! He 
called last night to take us to the theatre, but it rained such cats 
and dogs mamma said it would n’t do to go, so he stayed and talked. 
Just before he left, somebody called mamma to the ’phone, and she 
went out of the room. When he got up to go and shook hands with 
me, he looked down at me and smiled—you know the way he smiles 
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at all the girls, just like he was the fairy prince! I smiled back, 
and he said: ‘Sweet little darling!’ and stooped and kissed me. 
Just then mamma came back, and she said: ‘What does this mean, 
Mr. Lettredge?’ in the coldest sort of a voice. She startled him so, 
he turned perfectly white, but I put my arms around his neck and 
laughed. He looked at me and so did mamma, and I said: ‘ Robert 
has just told me what he thinks of me, mamma. You don’t care 
if he loves me, do you?’ . . . What did mamma say? She said 
she was very much surprised—she had never thought of such a 
thing. . . . Did Mr. Lettredge agree with her? What do you mean, 
Kate? . . . He didn’t say a word. You know how embarrassed 
men get about such things. I whispered to Mr. Lettredge that I ’d 
talk her into it, and tell her I would n’t marry anybody else. And 
I told him she ’d get to love him all right when we were married. 
She was delighted after he went away. I’ve just been talking to 
him over the ’phone—by the way, he has the worst sort of a cold, 
too; he’s so hoarse he could n’t hardly speak—and I told him 
mamma said we could n’t possibly be married before Christmas, 
as she had called up Madame Victoire about my trousseau, and she 
said she had orders ahead for two months, but thought she could 
manage by the first of February. And I told him that would be 
nicer, really, for then we ’d miss Lent—it ’s so tiresome! Of course 
we’d go somewhere South. . . . Has he asked me to name the 
day? Oh, we have n’t arranged the minor details yet. By the way, 
do you think it would be in bad taste for me to tell him what sort of 
a ring I want? Mamma says she thinks it would be. . . . You say 
there could n’t be a question about the taste of it? You ’re such.a 
dear! I think,I shall ask Virginia Addams to be maid of honor. 
Come to see me as soon as you can. It will be interesting to plan 
things. . . . No, I don’t feel a bit excited. It’s easy when you 
decide on a thing to go on and do it. Good-by!” 


THE TRIUMPH 
BY RICHARD KIRK 


ANY an architect of Fame 
M Builds upon another’s shame ; 
Many follow fast and fleet 
Paths made smooth by plodding feet. 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


. A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


DEMENTIA AMERICANA 


T is a curious commentary upon our American character that its 
| vaunted shrewdness should be offset by an almost clownlike gulli- 
bility, that our sober judgment is apt to be swayed by a mawkish 
emotionalism which slops over itself helplessly, and that our standards 
of manliness may change overnight from exaggerated hero-worship to 
an unjust and determined persecution. Mr. Kipling has told us that we 
are very crude, and it was one of our own citizens who profited largely 
by his self-expressed axiom that the American people love to be hum- 
bugged. “I have come to believe,” remarked an earnest man the other 
day, “ that the rarest thing among our people is a sound intelligence.” 
Now, it is true that as a people we possess a shrewdness that some- 
times goes by a harsher name among those who have failed to profit by 
it, and that, as individuals, we resent a personal cheat, and are apt to 
get our money’s worth in a bargain. Moreover, it is true that we are 
adepts in divorcing sentiment from business, and that we are wonderful 
accumulators of money. And yet it is equally true that we submit 
hourly to extortions in a hundred civic and municipal ways, that we 
pay dearly for sham and bluff and fraud—duped, it would seem, by the 
very disproportion of worth to cost—and that we “stand for” illegal- 
ities that frequently bring upon us awful penalties in the way of damage 
and death. 
What is the reason? Does it lie in the fact that our culture is yet 
in that formative state when it is content to forego the real for the 
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_ semblance—is often ignorant, indeed, of the difference between the real 
and the semblance? We are undoubtedly a very self-satisfied people. 
Our great material prosperity stands to many of us in the stead of 
worthier ideals ; for the accumulation of great gains is not based on an 
altruistic sentiment, however likely it is to be productive of a self- 
complacency the most selfish and ignoble. We are fiercely intolerant 
and scornful of the aristocracy of birth and breeding, but we nourish an 
immensely inferior plutocracy and strive to attain to it. In our pride 
and power we sneer at the virtue of kings, but we raise up among our 
own free institutions bureaucracies of far subtler means for evil, and we 
idolize the usurpation that makes of our democracy a centralized 
prerogative. 

Hero-worship is in its best nature an aspiration. It should be far 
more than a matter of sentimental slop-over and subsequent wipe-up. 
Therefore it is that the people who, with equal facility, exalt and tear 
down, trifle, as it were, with the ikons of humanity. We have become 
notorious at popular laudation—to be followed at whim by popular 
denunciation of the lauded. It is an ungenerous trait, as all extremes 
are ungenerous; and it is an unsafe national trait. It is an unintelli- 
gent trait, an irrational trait, and the consideration of it brings us back 
to our original query: What is the reason that our American character 
should evince such contradictory and humiliating tendencies? 

Rosert ApGER BowEN 


THE ANIMAL STORY 


RITICISED though they are—these animal stories so popular of 
late in fiction—as being mawkish, supersentimental, unnatural, 
and misinforming, is it not better to invest the beast and bird 

creation with o’er-much humanization rather than with o’er-little? 

Man kills so easily, even so mechanically, with never a thought for 
the agonies of the victims. Man is the only animal which kills, nor- 
mally, just for the love of it. Other animals of prey kill to eat or 
in defense. But it is man who killed thousands of buffalo bulls, when 
they were valueless, simply to see them stagger and fall; who 
slaughtered the passenger pigeons and fed them to the hogs; who 
catches far more trout than he can consume, and shoots more ducks 
than he can give away. 

Step softly as average man may into a wood merry with bird and 
squirrel, and he surely must note the sudden voices of alarm which 
herald his presence, the hush which attends his passage, the outburst 
again, timidly increasing, when he has gone. For through the wood 
his reputation is that of a murderer, from whom no living thing is safe. 
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He is Man: a “ varmint” worse than bear and wolf and tiger, snake _ 
and hawk. 

Therefore, if the animal story, exaggerated as it undeniably is, can 
bring man to look with more friendly and compassionate eye upon his 
humbler cousins, and can interest, especially, the uprising generation, 
it deserves a God-speed despite its faults. 


Epwin L. Sasin 


PESSIMISM IN MODERN FICTION 
TT thoughtful reader cannot but regret the almost universal 


tone of pessimism which prevails in the fiction of to-day. So 

far as plot and characterization are concerned, the range has 
never been more varied, but from the viewpoint of tone and effect upon 
the reader, fiction might almost be divided into two classes: the light, 
swashbuckling stories of love and adventure of the “ Prisoner of Zenda ” 
and “ Graustark” type, and the detective tale fashioned on the Conan 
Doyle pattern ; and the far more numerous social, political, and psycho- 
logical novels of the hour, which are almost universally pessimistic in 
character. Of the former, “Jane Cable,” “The Colonel of the Red 
Huzzars,” “Anthony Overman,” “ Princess Maritza,” “The Mystery 
and the Confessions of a Detective,” are but a few examples. The latter 
class is of such vast dimensions that mention of particular types is 
uncalled for. “The Fighting Chance,” “The House of Mirth,” “The 
Jungle,” “The Turn of the Balance,” “ Max Fargus,” “ By the Light 
of the Soul,” and hundreds of others deal with varying phases of 
American life as viewed through blue spectacles. 

Why should the prevailing tone of fiction in America, the land of 
promise and abundant fulfilment, be pessimistic? Why should her 
writers sound the gamut of morbid forebodings and fateful pessimism ? 
If we compare sanely new conditions with old, we cannot but find 
causes for world-optimism, and especially American optimism, in spite 
of the predictions and disclosures of the “ muck-rakers.” 

It is true that within the last two or three years great evils, polit- 
ical, social, and moral, have been unearthed, and in some few cases 
reformed, through the agency of fiction, as in the well-known case of 
“The Jungle” and the meat inspection law. These, however, are too 
few to account satisfactorily for such wholesale pessimism. 

The influence upon American thought of many of the old-world 
writers, through their more widely-diffused translations, may be partly 
responsible therefor. Ibsen, Hauptmann, and Sudermann, with their 
mystic symbolism and old-world pessimism, are widely read in America 
to-day. 
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The tired reader turns with relief from the complexity of modern 
life to the sunlit side of existence as it used to be interpreted to him 
in the fresh, vital stories of Irving, Howells, and Bret Harte, in the 
strong, sympathetic interpretations of Uncle Remus and George Cable. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Edward Eggleston, Edward Everett Hale, and 
other writers of the early day “saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 

“Make ’em laugh, make ’em cry, make ’em wait,” said Wilkie Col- 
lins. To-day the reader is given ample opportunity to weep, but seldom 
does a book of fiction provoke a genuine, hearty laugh. Though the 
highest function may not be entertainment alone, the best fiction always 
amuses and invigorates. 

When the evils of politics, monopolies, graft, child-labor, and 
divorce loom up before us and threaten to shut out the light, let us be 
optimists still, remembering that 


Now touching goal, now backward hurled, 
Toils the indomitable world. 


America is the land of hope, youth, and individual freedom. Her 
literature should proclaim to all the world her predominant note, which 
is, and should be, optimism. 

SaraH D. UpHam 


AS TO CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


GOOD deal of fine white paper and excellent ink has been used 
A up in extolling various attempts at regulating that refined 
cannibalism which we know specifically as child labor. Senator 
Beveridge’s bill has been pretty well discussed, pro and con, with con- 
siderable differences of opinion, induced possibly by the diversity in 
social position which removes the children of some of us from any 
possibility of factory or mine labor, and equally condemns the children 
of others of us to those self-same things. But throughout the whole 
discussion has persisted a rather superficial attitude—a disinclination, 
if we may name it so, to analyze the bill and to find out definitely just 
what it can and cannot do if it ever becomes law. 

The bill provides, among other things, that “no carrier of interstate 
commerce shall accept or transport the products of any factory or mine 
in which children under the age of fourteen are employed,” which 
products are offered to “said interstate carrier by the firm, person, or 
corporation owning or operating said factory or mine, or any officer 
or agent or servant thereof.” 

This looks at first glance sufficiently comprehensive; but when 
viewed with a critical eye it loses some of its apparent scope. In the 
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first place, interstate railways transporting coal owned by themselves 
do not come within the limits of the act, because such coal is not 
“ offered” to the carrier by any “firm, person, or corporation,” but 
belongs to the carrier itself. Where, then, lies relief for the herded 
wretches of the Pennsylvania coal-breakers? Again, the products of 
child labor, by the very simple introduction of a middleman to whom 
a bill of sale of the consignment may be handed for later shipment in 
his own name, may readily evade the letter of the law, which killeth 
indeed. As a matter of fact, nearly all child labor factory-products 
are now distributed through jobbers, and may thus remain immune. 
Still further, many sweat-shop children—most pitiful of all victims— 
are not employed in “ factories” at all, but labor in the holes and 
corners they call homes. These, too, are safely removed from inter- 
ference by prying legislators bent on the iconoclasm of profit-destruc- 
tion. Add to all this the practical impossibility of enforcing any regu- 
lations of this character (for age-certificates are proverbially elastic), 
and we may well wonder where protection that really protects is to be 
found in any such piece of legislation, however well meant. 

Suppose, however, that the bill became a law; even in that case our 
profit-hunters would in all probability be put to no very considerable 
inconvenience in having it declared unconstitutional. Nobody who has 
followed the history of the so-called “labor legislation ” in this country 
for the past twenty-five years can have failed to remark the facility 
with which our courts, from the lowest to the highest, are persuaded 
of the heinousness of any violation of the sacred rights of “ free con- 
tract.” Even before this bill was introduced, the labor press was 
prophesying that some gifted Daniel would come to judgment with the 
word “unconstitutional” on his lips; and so indeed the event has 
proved. The House Judiciary Committee at Washington has held very 
decidedly that child labor is not a subject on which the federal govern- 
ment can legislate, under its power to control interstate transportation. 

The committee points out that “these two great powers of police 
and commerce are separate and independent,” with the state and federal 
authority “ sovereign in each,” so that “ there is no authority for saying 
that Congress can affect or exercise the power left entire and inde- 
pendent in the state.” 

However admirable may be the attempt at limiting child labor by 
any such means as those proposed by Senator Beveridge, no clear-sighted 
economist can pin much faith to it so long as the powers of government 
inhere in the capitalist class and facile-tongued retainers interpret those 
powers according to capitalist desires, 

Grorce ALLAN ENGLAND. 
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Tue Wrone Henry 

It was at a small banquet whose participants were members of 
the same fraternal and auxiliary organizations, so, although not 
all personally acquainted with each other, more or less freedom 
obtained in their relations. 

A rule had been agreed upon to the effect that every person 
called upon for a toast must respond with speech, song, or story. 

As a last number on the improvised post-prandial programme, 
a retiring sort of chap was called upon to do his part. His back- 
wardness was well-known, and there was a good deal of ecstatic and 
anticipatory nudging of elbows as he arose falteringly and looked 
about the table’s grinning border. 

“*T—I can’t make a sp-speech,” he stammered, his face crim- 
son, “b-but I thought of a li-little thing I m-might do if I 
was called on. I had heard that fleas could be trained to do tricks, 
and some time ago I—I tried to train one. I have him here with 
me, if you would care to see such a thing as that.” 

Would they care to! It was growing more delicious than a 
monkey dinner at Newport. Universal assent was clamored. 

“Then we ’d better gather pretty close about the table, so you 
can see him plain,” said the backward guest, with returning 
confidence. 

A place was cleared off in the centre of the snowy table-cloth, 
and in the middle of the cleared space the owner set the small pill- 
box he had taken from his vest-pocket. Removing the lid of the 
box, the trainer called out: 

Jump out, Henry.” 

Henry jumped out. 

“ Play dead, Henry.” ; 

Henry plafed dead—played it to perfection, 

“ Lie down and roll over, Henry,” 
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Henry did so as handily as any educated fox-terrier you ever 


saw. 

* Jump backwards, Henry.” 

Henry obeyed. 

“ Jump forward, Henry.” 
Henry jumped forward with such eitindinas that he landed 
upon one of the ladies, who was leaning especially near. 

Quite a search was necessary before Henry could be recovered 
from the lady’s clothing, where he had taken refuge, but finally 
the black mite was retaken and set in his accustomed place, while 
all gathered again to see the continuation of the exhibition. The 
trainer made a ring of his finger and thumb and held it in front 
of the flea. 

“ Jump through there, Henry.” 

Henry did n’t move. 

“ Henry, I say, jump through there!” said his master sternly. 

Still nothing doing. 

“Henry! Jump through there, I tell you!” 

Still the most abandoned disobedience. 

The flea trainer bent low above his pet and looked at him a 
moment intently. Then, straightening up, with a look of relief 
on his face, he said to the woman from whom the flea had been 
taken: 


“TI beg your pardon, madam, but that ’s not my Henry.” 
Strickland W, Gillilan 


‘THE WHY OF THE FLY 
By Mary M. Hopkins 
Instead of strolling through some sunlit dell, 
Or musing by the ocean’s foam-flecked deep, 
Why does a fly prefer to crawl 
Upon the face of one who tries to sleep ? 


A Last Resort 


The parson’s small boy had been desperately deohias to run 
away from his new nurse. At last he spied a park-guard. 
“ Mister, are you a p’liceman? ” 
The giant in brass buttons bent lower. 
* “ Why, yes, sonny, I be.” 
“Then please arrest this woman. She won’t stpp follerin’ me 
around! ” Jane Belfield 
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Pertinent QuERY 
“ Beg pardon, sir,” began the beggar, stopping a suburbanite 
at the ferry. “Can you spare a few cents to help me across the 
river? ” 
“ Have n’t you any money at all? ” inquired the pedestrian. 
~ “ Not a cent,” replied the beggar. — 
“Umph,” grunted the pedestrian. “ What difference does it 


make which side of the river you ’re on? ” 
Perrine Lambert 


A Boston Joxe 
Wife (a Suffragist): “What is the extreme penalty for 
bigamy? ” 


Husband (reading Emerson): “ Two wives.” 
. Hamilton Pope Galt 


Dearer To Hm 
The great man was being interviewed. 
** Which is the flower of your family?” asked the reporter. 


* Whole wheat,” he answered dyspeptically. 
0. A. Bolton 


A LONESOME BOY 
By Bide Dudley 


My mother’s gone a-visitin’ 
To see my Uncle Lew; \ 
It’s awful lonesome ’round the house; 
I don’t know what to do. : 
My sister Kate ’s a-runnin’ things, 
But home seems mighty queer ; 
They ain’t no fun in anything 
With Mom away from here. 


The meals don’t taste the same to me; 
My father seems so cross ; 

It makes me cranky to mind Sis, 
Although Mom left her boss. 

There ain’t no fun in ball games now, 
Er any other game. 

Doggone it! I’m all up-side-down. 
Mom’s absence is to blame. 
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She ’Il be back home to-morrow night— 
That ’s what she writ to-day ; 

If she stays longer, I ’ll go there, 
I will—I ‘ll run away. 

| Yep, mother ’s gone a-visitin’ ; 

| An’ though I try an’ try, 

I can’t find fun in anything. 

I dern near want to cry. 


Tue or Men 

A New Yorker who does his bit of “ globe-trotting ” tells of two 
odd entries that he saw in the visitors’ book of a fashionable resort 
on the Rhine. * 

A few years ago one of the Paris members of the Rothschild 
family had registered as follows: “ R. de Paris.” 

. It so chanced that the next visitor to inscribe his name in the book 

was Baron Oppenheim, the banker of Cologne, and he wrote his name 
beneath Rothschild’s in this wise: “ O. de Cologne.” 


Edwin Tarrisse 


In THE SuRF 
He: “ Are you afraid? ” 
She: “ Why no. There’s no danger, is there? ” 


He: “ No, but I did n’t suppose that was essential.” 
W. MeKenna 


Nor a Sport 

A well-known clubman of Boston was married during the early 
days of the past winter to a charming Wellesley girl, who, of her 
many accomplishments, is proudest of her cooking. 

The husband returned late one afternoon to his home in Brook- 
line, to discover that his wife was “ all tired out.” 

“You look dreadfully fatigued, little one,” came from hubby, 
in a sympathetic tone. 

“TI am,” was the reply. “ You see, dear, I heard you say that 
you liked rabbit. So, early this morning, I went to the market to get 
you one. I meant to surprise you with a broiled rabbit for dinner; 
but I’m afraid you "ll have to take something else. I’ve been hard 
at work on the rabbit all day, and I have n’t got it more than half- 
picked.” 


T. 
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Tue Coat with A Hote w Ir 

An old colored farmer near Washington, having sold his crops, 
came to town to find a safe place for his money. He consulted his 
friend, Willis, who took him to the People’s Bank, which had been 
established for colored people, introduced him, deposited his money, 
and got a bank-book for him. When the farmer came to deposit the 
money for the next crop he found a colored man in charge and 
asked : 

** Whar’s de pres’dunt, Mister? ” 

“ He has resigned and I have his place now.” 

* You got de white gemman’: place now? ” 

“ Yes, and I hope to serve yo just as well as he did wih be 
equally worthy of your patronage.” 

“ You mought be dat, Mr. Pres’dunt, but I’d lak fer you ter hand 
me dat money I jis gib you and gib me back what I ’posited las’ time, 
too, if you please. I done tuck notus dat wheneber a white man gibs a 
nigger his coat, de coat is got a hole in it, sho.” 

In this case it was true that the coat did have a hole in it. The 


bank soon afterward failed and the depositors lost everything. 
La Salle Corbell Pickett 


So Ir Is Recxonep 
“ When was it that you lived in San Francisco? ” 


“ Three earthquakes ago.” 


C. A. Bolton . 


UTILITY 
By W. R. D. 


There was a man in Atchison 
Whose trousers had rough patchison. 
He found them great, 
He ’d often state, 
To scratch his parlor matchison. 


Our or Practice 
“These kisses you ‘sold me yesterday are hard and stale,” 


growled a customer at the candy counter. “I thought you claimed 


to keep only fresh candies.” 
.“ We do generally,” replied the fair saleslady. “ Those must 


have come from an old batch.” 


Henry H. Day 
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Rosy Children 


Like Grape-Nuts and Cream. 


A child’s taste is often a reliable guide to palatable and nutritious food, and 
it is worth one’s while to observe how the little folk take to Grape-Nuts, the famous 
breakfast food. 


They eat it freely with cream, for it has the peculiar, mild but satisfying 
sweet of grape-sugar, and the natural taste of a child often intuitively recognizes a 
food that will agree with and richly nourish the system. 


‘“*There’s a Reason”’ for 


Grape-Nuts 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
In writing to advertisers, kind!y mention Lipprncortt’s, 
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TRAVEL TIPS 
By J. L. Armor 


From Brooklyn you should keep away, 
If you ’re to cards devoted. 
Remember ere it is too late, 
For its high bridge it’s noted. 


In Paris you must have a care; 

A slip would give you pain; 
For if you fall from off a bridge, 
You "Il end your days in Seine. 


If in Berlin you’re sick for home, 
Or from your friends are partin’, 

And wish to shed a quiet tear, 

Remember their Thier Garten. 


And if you end your trip in Rome— 
You ’ve worked like any beaver— 

Beware, or you will get once more 

A dose of roamin’ fever. 


A GraceruL WirnprawaL 
“Do you know who that old gentleman is, talking to our 
hostess? ” asked Mrs. Blunderer of the lady sitting beside her. 
“That,” answered the lady coldly, “ is my son.” 
“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Blunderer in confusion, “he’s a good” 


dea] older than you are, is he not? ” 


M. Budd 


A Firm Answer 

The Rev. Mr. Freuder, of Philadelphia, tells this story of 
himself. 

Some time ago he was invited to dine at the house of a friend, 
whose wife went into her kitchen to give some final orders. Inci- 
dentally, she added to the servant, “ We are to have a Jewish rabbi 
for dinner to-day.” 

For a moment the maid surveyed her mistress in grim silence. 
Then she spoke with decision. “ All I have to say is,” she an- 


nounced, “if you have a Jewish rabbi for dinner, you ’ll cook it 
Ruth Hall 


yourself.” 
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MENNENS 


POWDER 


“YOU’RE SAFE” 


in the hands of the little captain at 
the helm,—the “complexion spe- 
cialist” whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. | 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


protects ana soothes, a sure relief 
from Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, etc. Put up in non- 
refillable boxes for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on the 
cover itis genuine and a guarantee 
of purity. Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. Sold every- 
where, or by mail for 25 cents. 


SAFIPLE FREE 


G. MENNEN CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet Bor- 
ated Talcum Powder. It 
has the scent of fresh cut 
Parma Violets 
** THE BOX THAT LOX”’ 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncorr’s. 
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Mary Jane’s Reason’ 
One Monday morning some time ago two colored women happened . 

to be sitting next each other in a U Street car, when one of them 

turned in surprise and, looking her companion up and down, said: 

“Law! Ma’y Jane, is dat you? What in de name er gracious is 
you all dressed up so fine fur dis soon in de mornin’? ” 

. “ 1’s gwine ter co’t,” she proudly replied. 

“* Gwine ter co’t? Is you been en got inter a fight? ” 

“No, indeed. I don’ neber git in no ’sputes en quar’ls.” 

* Den is you been cotch’ takin’ anything? ” 

* Me cotch’ takin’ anythin’! ing indeed. I don’ neber lay my 
han’s on nothin’ don’ b’long ter me.’ 

“ Den what you gwine ter co’t fer? ” 

“1’s gwine ter git a divo’ce fum Jim.” 

“ Git a divo’ce fum Jim! Why, what is Jim done? Is he beat 
you?” 

“Jim beat me! No, indeed! Dat he ain’t. Jim ain’t neber 
spuck a cross word ter me in his whole life.” 

* Den don’t he s*po’t you? ” 

“ Jim s’po’t me! I reckon Jim do. He come home de minute 
he gits his wagins en lays ’em all ret in my lap. S’po’t me! Why, 
*Liza, Jim would tek his shirt off’n his back ter gib ter me.” 

“Den in de name er goodness, Ma’y Jane, what is you gwine 
git a divo’ce fum Jim fer? ” 

* Well, "Liza, I tell you de trufe—I jes’ natcherly los’ my tas’e 
fer Jim,” La Salle Corbell Pickett 


WHAT IT SAYS - 
By W. R. D. 


If money talks, 

As some folks tell, 
To most of us 

_ITt says: “ Farewell!” 


As Usvat 
“What is the matter with your father, Gladys? ” er the 
child’s aunt. 
“ He’s awful sick with a headache,” the little girl answered, 


‘an’ he ’s hurt, too, ’cause mamma said he ’s broke his resolution.” 
James True 
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Two or a Kinp 
A well-known club-man in New York likes nothing better than 
to hunt “ big game ” in British Columbia. During his last expedi- 
tion to that region he was in camp with a friend from Minnesota. 
Toward morning, says the New Yorker, he awoke shivering with 
cold. The fire was very low. His companion was fast asleep. 

It isn’t nice to get out of a warm blanket to roll frosty logs to 
the fire, so the wily New Yorker gave his friend a kick and then 
pretended to be asleep. There was no response, and presently the 
man from New York tried another kick. 

At this the Westerner broke into a laugh. “I did the same 
thing to you twenty minutes ago,” he explained, “ and that ’s how 
you came to be awake.” 

Then, of course, both turned out to. build a fire. 


Fenimore Martin 
IT’S VERY QUEER 
By Cecilia A. Loizeauxr 
When you call a girl a kitten 
You are sure to get a pat, 
So why should you get the mitten 
When you say she is a cat? 
But you do. 


If you say a girl ’s a vision, 
It will fill her with delight, 

So there should be no collision 

When you say she is a sight. 

But there is. 


You call a man a sly old dog; 
He asks you in to sup; 
Why should it set his wrath agog 
When you say he is a pup? 
But it does. 


In PHILADELPHIA 

Master: “ Pat, do you know who has moved into the house 
across the street? ” 

Pat: “TI don’t know: who ‘she is, sir, but she is a widdy lady 
named Mis’ Smith,” sl 


Helen Sherman Griffith 
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After Be Aer the Bath Use | Bath Use 


A HOT WEATHER 
NECESSITY 


because so soothing, cooling 
and healing to the skin. 

A tub down with 
POND’S EXTRACT is 


most refreshing. 


THE STANDARD 
FOR 60 YEARS 


Get the genuine. Sold only in 
sealed bottles—never in bulk. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents 
78 Hudson St., New York 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’s. 
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For SHAME, BisHoP 
A well known bishop was travelling through France last summer, 


and in the course of his pilgrimage visited one of the famous old 
palaces. In one apartment the decorations were especially beautiful, 
being decked out largely in gold. 

“ How would this: suit you as a home, bishop? ” asked one of his 
travelling companions. 

“I’m afraid it would seem too much like living ,in gilty 
splendor,” was the reply. Robert T. Hardy, Jr. 


THE MARTYR AT THE STEAK 
By Lena Boynton 


O beefsteak, there upon my plate, 
For thee I sigh, on thee I saw! 

Why is ’t thy fibres will not part 
That I may fill my empty maw? 

This world a paradise would be 

If friends would hold as firm as thee. 


Justice Not WANTED 
A Nashville lawyer once had a client noted for his unscrupulous 


business methods. The client lived in a small town, and bought 
and sold country produce. If the price of potatoes went up after 
he had contracted to purchase the crop, he would refuse to take 
them at the market price. If the price went down, however, he was 
surer than death or taxes to claim them at the prevailing market 
figure. Naturally, this policy got him into frequent and bitter liti- 
gation. 

On one occasion he had become involved in a case based on a 
deal in potatoes. The man who owned the potatoes brought suit 
and the case was taken before a local justice. The lawyer con- 
ducted the defense along purely technical lines and the case was 
taken under advisement by the justice. 

The client was called away on business in Chattanooga before 
the justice had rendered his decision, so when the latter brought in 
a verdict adverse to the plaintiff, the lawyer, in his somewhat unex- 


pected triumph, wired his client: 
Justice has triumphed. 


Immediately came back the startled reply: 
Take an appeal! . 
Strickland W. Gillilan 
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EAGLES MERE 


Crestmont Inn PENNSYLVANIA | 


FINEST TABLE AND MOSTELE- = 200 FEET ABOVE THE SEA 
GANT APPOINTMENTS OF ANY 

HOTEL IN PENNSYLVANIA . SAND 
= nes CANOEING :: FINE CLAY 


A FEW CHOICE ROOMS _ TENNIS COURTS : GOOD 
oY AVAILABLE AT ONCE BOWLING ALLEYS ° 


SPECIAL RATES FOR SEPTEMBER 


WHEN THE LEAVES BEGIN TO TURN, AND THE BERRIES 
OF THE MOUNTAIN ASH ARE MOST BRILLIANT. 


FOR FULLER INFORMATION AND BOOKLET 
WRITE TO 


WILLIAM. Y. WARNER, Prop. 


w 
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A Quicx Count 

The expert bridge-player’s little daughter was a model Sunday- 
school scholar. ‘Towards the close of the year her teacher said, 
“‘ Susie, if you continue to know your lessons so well you will have 


a Good Conduct card for every Sunday in this year.” 


“My!” said Susie. “ That ’ll be a whole deck, won’t it?” 
M. M. Lee 

Sue Was Reapy 

A young lady from a rural district, who was something of a 
belle in backwoods society, and used to having considerable homage 
paid to her, especially by neighbors of the opposite sex, boarded 
a railway train for the first time not long ago. After she had se- 
cured a seat, removed her wraps, adjusted her baggage, and 
smoothed out the wrinkles in her dress, she called the attention of 
a passing brakeman and demurely said: 

“ You may tell the conductor I’m ready, please 


” 
T. C. McConnell 


THE PAPER ON MY NURSERY WALL 
By Mazie V. Caruthers 


The paper on my nursery wall 
Shows meadows bright and green; 
A narrow, winding road runs on . 
The little hills between. 
There, crook in hand, roams sad Bo-peep, 
Trying so hard to find her sheep! 


I wish that she could turn and look 
Around the nursery wall. 

She ’d find them then, as plain as day, 
Waiting to hear her call! 

It’s mean she cannot understand 

Her sheep are there, so near at hand! 


At night I lie in bed and think 
How jolly it would be 
If she could only turn her head 
As easily as me; 
Then, while I’m thinking of Bo-peep, 
I generally go fast asleep! 
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Chiclets! Chiclets! Chiclets! 


> You can’t say Chiclets too often and 
SM if your neighborhood Druggist or Con- 
fectioner can’t supply you with this 

dainty pearl-gray, candy-covered chew- 

ing gum when you ask for it, write to 

us and we'll send you a packet for a dime. 

The better kind of stores sell Chiclets in 

5c and 10c packets and in little bags at a 


nickel an ounce. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. | 
518 No. 24th Street Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Lippincott’s Biographical 
Dictionary 


HE great strides in every field of human activity during the century just closed 
have added thousands of new names to the lists of those whom the world 
delights to honor, a fact which the publishers of ‘‘ Lippincotr’s PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MyTHo.Locy’”’ have recognized by giving 

that notable work of reference a thorough and extended revision. 

The biographical notices included in previous editions have been brought down to 
date, and a great number of new names have been added: so that the book in its latest 
edition is complete to the opening year of the twentieth century, and stands to-day 
—as always since the publication of its first edition—without a peer among works of 
similar intent and scope. Among the many features of excellence which have called 
forth the highest praise from hundreds of men prominent in the affairs of mankind 
may be cited specifically the admirable system of Orthography, repeated on every page 
for the sake of convenience ; and the comprehensive plan of Pronunciation, the data for 
which were secured by Dr. Thomas during an extended sojourn in Europe and the Orient. 


Subscription Edition in 2 large 8vo vols. 2550 double-column pages, 
Bu Buckram, $15.00; half russia, $17.50; half morocco, $20.00 


Publishers——J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY— Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LipPrncorr’s. 
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Tue Weppine Girt 
The gift 
A gravy ladle worth seven dollars, at a generous estimate. 


The donor 
A maiden aunt worth one hundred thousand dollars. 


What he said when it came 

Why, the old beast! Molly Reynolds, if you ever let that 
stingy, cadaverous, hypocritical, gushy study in the antique kiss 
you again, I’ll get a divorce. You’re apt to swallow her false 
teeth any time you do it, and I'll be hanged if I’m going to pay 
any doctor’s bills on her account. Good Lord! Do you remember 
all her sly hints about giving us a Persian rug—unless we ’d prefer 
a check? And to think of the number of times I’ve paid that 
woman’s carfare and seen to her baggage and matched her ribbons! 
I’m going up-stairs to swear. 


What she said when he went up-stairs 


The nasty, mean old thing! And I told the girls I knew she 
was going to give me something awful nice! The idea! I don’t 
blame Jack at all! After all I’ve done for her, too! Oh, oh, oh, 
I feel like crying—I just wish I could tell her what I think! 


What the letter of acknowledgment said 


Dear Aunt Ciara: 

Thanks so much for the beautiful ladle. The design is simply 
exquisite. It’s just what Jack and I needed and wanted. You must 
have had to hunt all over the city to find anything so charming, and 
we are so deeply grateful for your kindness. We do hope that 
you ’ll visit us often in our new home this next year; you may be 
sure that there will always be a room waiting for you. 

Your affectionate niece, 


Mo tty. 
Paul Niwon 


A Drrricuttr Rott-caLy 

The professor of English in one of our Western colleges was 
noted for being very absent-minded. It was his custom to call the 
roll each morning before the lecture. One morning, after calling a 
name to which there was no response, he looked up and, peering over 
his spectacles, he asked sharply : 


“* Who is the absent boy in the vacant chair I see before me? ” 
Alice D. Jaynes 


} 
- 
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Hall’s Hair Renewer has been sold for over sixty years, yet we have just changed the formula, the style of bottle, 
and the manner of packing. As made today from our ‘‘revised formula’’ it consists of—Glycerin, Capsicum, Ba 
Rum, Sulphur, Tea, Rosemary Leaves, Boro-glycerin, Alcohol; all accurately combined and delicately perfumed. 
Falling Hair. Hall’s Hair Renewer, “revised formula,” is as perfect a specific for falling hair as can possibly be made, 
Dandruff. The formation of dandruff is quickly stopped, and the scalp is made perfectly healthy. 

A Hair Tonic A_ Hair Dressing Prevents Premature Gray Hair Promotes the Growth of Hair 
Ask your druggist for “the new kind” 


Does not stain or change the color of the hair, even to the slightest degree. 
BR. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


You May Order All Your 
Magazines Through Lippincott’s 


OR the convenience of our subscribers who wish to 
order other publications at the same time they 
subscribe for LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, we 

have a department for handling subscriptions for all known 
publications at the lowest prices. Prompt and accurate 
service is assured. We will equal any offers or prices made 
to you by any reputable subscription agent or publisher ; but 
for your help in making selections you will find a description 
of our best offers in “A Little Book of Big Bargains.” A 
postal card will bring it to you. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIPPiINcoTT’s. 
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Tue Carprnat’s Wire 


Cardinal Gibbons, the venerable head of the Catholic Church 
in America, is one of the most democratic men in the country. He 
also enjoys a good joke, even when told at his own expense. He 
once related how a Baltimore newspaper man who may have been 
more zealous in journalism than learned in religion called at the 
cardinal’s house one day to ask His Pormepce for information con- 
cerning some church matter. , 


The cardinal ‘is out the city Pathe. 


received the caller, 


IN SALAD DA¥S 
By Mazie V. Caruthers 
It matters not one whit to me 
If spring is here again; 
I don’t care if the sun shines bright, 
Or cats-and-dogs it rain; 
I care for nothing but Tom Brown, 
And he just worships—Jane! 


A hollow mockery is life 
(Since I love but in vain), 

Set to a minor melody, 
With this its sad refrain: 

How young to be thus crossed in love 
And spurned—for one like Jane! 


Maybe there ’s justice in it all; 
To me it is n’t plain. 

Why should my world be out of joint, 
With nothing left to gain? 

Because I ’ve set my heart on Tom, 
Who’s only eyes for—Jane! 


I’ll probably die young; if not, 
A spinster I ’ll remain ; 

For my affections cannot change— 
I’m not a weather-vane; 

And just as sure as I love Tom, 
I fervently hate—Jane! 


Then may I see Mrs. Gibbons? the 
that followed. 


ng 


. Henry Edward Warner 
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ELL-O 


CREAM 
POWDER 


ISA 


WONDER WORKER 
Contains all the ingredients necessary to make the finest icecream, except milk. 
NO EGGS NO SUGAR 


DIRECTIONS —Stir contents of into a quart of milk and 
freeze. No heating or cooking. 


2 packages, enough for a gallon, 25c. 


If your grocer. hasn’t it send us his name and 25c., and two packages 
and our illustrated recipe book will be mailed to you. 

Received Highest award at Portland Exposition. 

Complies with all Pure Food Laws. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 


Visit our Exhibit at the 
Jamestown Exposition 


Liebig’s Extract Guarantee. 


Some of our readers may have noticed a paragraph in recent issues of the trade publications, 
announcing that the Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Ltd., have complied with the provisions of the 
new ‘Pure Food” law (Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906). The Liebig Company has been 
making and selling a pure extract of prime fresh beef for forty-one years, so no change in their goods 
to conform with the new law was necessary, not even a change of label. But, in accordance with the 
regulations of the new law the agents of the Liebig Company have filed a general guaranty with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and have been assigned serial number 2034. This serial number in connec- 
tion with the signature of ‘‘J. von Liebig”’ in blue, and their other trade marks on every label and 
wrapper positively identifies to the purchasing public the genuine Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 
and affords added protection against fraudulent imitations of this well-known article. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
writing to advertisers kindly mention Lirrincorr’s. 
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A ComPROMISE 

Four-year-old Gordon was the devoted owner of a cloth doll 
called Maudie, from which he could not be parted even after it 
became so dilapidated that the other members of the family would 
have dispensed with its company without a murmur. One morning 
he started on a walk with his grandmother, and as usual Maudie was 
hugged close in his arms. 

‘“ Oh, Gordon,” exclaimed his companion, “ do throw that dread- 
ful-looking doll away, and grandmother will buy you a new one!” 

An agonized expression spread over the little fellow’s counte- 
nance. “Qh, grandmother,” he replied sadly, “I could n’t throw 


Maudie away, but Ill try to lose her.” 
C. D. Gilbert 


EVOLUTION 
By Clarence EB. Miller 


A servant observed, quite dismayed, 
* T am changing too much,'I ’m afraid, 
I was ‘help’ in the West, 
Or, ‘ the hired girl’ at best; ; 
While here in New York I’m ‘ the maid.’ ” 


wt 
Nor Quire 
A well-known clergyman of Boston was once talking to some 
friends with reference to the desirability of chronological coherence 
in ideas, in the form of written statement, when he observed that 
there are times when this method becomes a trifle too suggestive. 
“For instance,” said the speaker, “I once heard a minister in 
New Hampshire make his usual Sunday morning announcements 
as follows: 
“* The funeral of the late and much lamented sexton takes place 
on Wednesday afternoon at three o’clock. : 
“* Thanksgiving services will be held in this chapel on Thursday 
morning at eleven o’clock.’ ” T. 
Ou, Doc Next Door e 
She: “ That miserable dog next door is howling again.” 
He: “ Yes, and hell wake Mildred, and she ’Il begin to howl.” 
She: “ Well, I’ll get up and rock Mildred, and you get up and 
rock the dog.” Hamilton Pope Galt 


“ 
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CRYSTAL 
Domino 


Sold only i in 5 Ib. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” WW 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE: 


= GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


exe By grocers everywhere. 


In to advertisers, kindly mention 
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In a Dirrerent Crass 

Melinda had successfully eliminated the servant girl problem 
from our domestic circle for four or five years, and we felt kindly 
toward her, of course. One day the folks got conscience-stricken 
on the subject of her pay. 

“ We’ve been paying Melinda four dollars a week for three 
years,” mother said, “ and she does the washing every Monday just 
as regularly as the day comes.” 

“Why don’t you pay her five a week?” father suggested. 

“ Let ’s,” mother responded promptly. | 

The next Saturday evening Melinda was informed that she was 
to get five per henceforth. She was delighted. On the following 
Monday she did not bring forth the tubs on the back porch as 
was her wont. , 

“ Are n’t you going to wash to-day, Melinda?” mother asked, 
after the morning had worn along. . 

*No’m,” Melinda answered sharply. “De five dollah gals 
don’t do no washin’. Dat is fo’ de cheapah ladies.” 

William Herschell 


A Martrer ror WonDER 

“To-morrow,” announced five-year-old Sidney proudly to his 
kindergarten teacher, “ is my birfday.” 

“ Why,” returned she, “ it is mine, too.” 

The boy’s face clouded with perplexity, and, after a brief 
silence, he exclaimed: ‘* How did you get so much bigger ’n me? ” 

Henrietta Lazarus 


Aw Honest Repty 


“Could you assist me, sir?” said the beggar, to a soldierly- 
looking citizen. “ I’m an ex-army man.” 

** Discharged? ” inquired the citizen. 

* Oh, no, sir,” replied the beggar vigorously. “ I quit.” 


Perrine Lambert 


IMPERATIVE 
By W. F. Rice 
“The suitable garment for chauffeurs, 
Said Stickler, “ is settled at last. 
The fabric is quite unessential, 
So long as the colors are fast!” 


| 
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The Prudential Changes Its Plan of Doing Business. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America has just announced an important change in its 
plan of doing business, and it is a new life insurance policy, which the Company states is un- 
excelled in its attractive features. e Prudential will issue policies on a non-participating basis 


exclusively hereafter. 
Former United States Senator John F. Dryden, President of the Prudential, in discussing the 


subject, said: 

Me During the last two years the insurance business as transacted in this country has been subjected 
to thorough and searching investigation and has been made the object of considerable legislation in 
the various States. 

‘*The Prudential emerged from the investigation with unsullied record and unblemished reputa- 
tion, and has continued on the successful career which has made it a leader among life insurance 
companies throughout the world. 

‘*The Company has watched the trend of events, and after most thoughtful consideration, the 
directors of the Company decided that all Ordinary business written on and after August 1, 1907, be 
issued on the non-participating plan. This will give the best life insurance protection at the lowest 
cost consistent with safety. 

‘‘The new Ordinary non-participating policy of The Prudential eliminates all question as to divi- 
dends ; nothing is estimated. The policy contract is one of absolute certainty and its payment is 
guaranteed by the great resources of the Company. ; 

‘* The public is to-day pay fae life insurance at lowest cost and for a policy in which the divi- 
dends are anticjpated, and The Prudential is-issuing a policy which meets this demand. The new 
policy has been put in such plain English that it can be understood by any one, and every rate, value 
and feature is absolutely guaranteed. The policy, furthermore, is sold at a reduced rate, which will 
make it popular. 

“An entirely new feature, which we believe will commend itself, is that the loan value of the 
policy may be used automatically to keep the insurance in force should the policyholder be unable to 
meet the payment of premiums, the length of time, of course, depending upon the number of years 
during which the premiums have been paid by the insured. When the policyholder is ready to take 

‘up the policy again he will not have to pay up back premiums, but may, if he wishes, have them 
ch as a loan against the policy. This is one of the most marked advancements in life insurance. 

‘*One month’s grace, without interest, is allowed for the payment of premiums. There will be no 
restrictions after the policy is once issued, as to where a policyholder may reside, or where he may 
travel, or what occupation he may follow, 

‘*Should the insured at any time desire to accept a paid-up policy, or one on which he will have 
to pay no further premiums, this paid-up policy will contain one of the newest provisions in life 
insurance—a definite cash value. e new policy also contains the entire contract, which means, in a 
broad sense, that everything in it is absolutely guaranteed. It is non-forfeitable after one year’s 
premium has been paid, and has liberal cash loan, cash surrender and extended insurance values. 

‘It is always the aim of The Prudential to deal liberally with its policyholders, and while this 
Company will not issue dividend policies in the future, all dividend policies now in force, both on the 
Ordinary and the Industrial plan, will be carried out the same as if the Company had continued to 
issue participating policies. All Industrial policies issued since the beginning of the P nmeson year have 
been on the non-participating plan, and there will be no change in these policies at the present time. 

‘‘The Company will be pleased to send a specimen of this new policy to persons who will write 
to the Home Office, Newark, N. J., stating age and the amount of money they would like to invest in 


life insurance each year. - 
‘*We look upon this new policy of The Prudential as one that will become popular because of its 
unusual and attractive features.”’ 


A Good Result 


Under the operation of the new Pure Food Laws, baking-powders now paeiy bear on the 
labels a statement of the ingredients. This is of utmost importance because of the harmful ingredi- 


ents used in many cases. . 
Royal Baking Powder is known to be the only ing-powder made of Royal Grape Cream of 
Tartar, and this no doubt explains its greatly increased sale here. 
Careful housekeepers are taking advantage of the protection which the Laws afford, and are exam- 
ining all the reading-matter on the back of the label before adopting any brand for use in the home. 
When in place of the words Cream of Tartar the words “‘ alum,” ‘‘ aluminum,” or “‘ phosphate of 
— al among the ingredients, they heed the warning and avoid baking-powders containing 
these substitutes. 


ln writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincort’s. 
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Bossy’s Reason 
Little Bobby was saying his prayers at his mother’s knee, but 
so rapidly that she asked him why he did not speak more slowly. 
“* Because, you know,” he replied, “ it would keep all the other 


children waiting!” 
Margaret M. H. Landreth 


Aw ExpLaNnaTION 
“Why is it that it is so easy to gather an inquisitive crowd in 
the street? Is it because people have n’t anything else to do? ” 
“No; it is because they ’d rather not do it.” 
W._E. McKenna 


His EMBARRASSMENT 


A certain benevolent old lady was noted for her thoughtfulness 
to others, sometimes to the extent of making them feel embarrassed. 
She was travelling once in a sleeping-car, in which she was obliged 
to sleep in a lower berth, instead of having a whole section, as was 
her custom. As bed-time came, she became concerned for the com- 
fort of the young man who was to occupy the upper berth. Nine 
o’clock came, and the old lady felt sleepy, but the young man 
reading opposite her showed no symptoms of drowsiness, so she sat 
patiently watching berths being made along the line. Half an hour 
later the porter paused beside her and said: “ Like to have yo’ 
berth made up, lady? ” 

Mrs. X. gave him a grateful glance and then paren courte- 
ously to the young man. “I beg pardon, but—ah—are you ready 
to go to bed now? ” 

The young man. started, vedduand, then rose with a bow and 
disappeared. He was a shy young man and easily embarrassed. 

The porter set about his duties. Presently he asked another 

~question. 

“ Shall I make it up wif yo’ feet or yo’ head to the engine?” 

“ Well, really, I don’t know,” hesitated the old lady. Just 
then the unfortunate young man returned for a forgotten magazine. 
“Oh, sir,” she called, “ would you rather sleep with your feet or 
your head to the engine? ” 

The young man gave her a scared look, then turned and ran. 
It is not known whether he went to bed at all that night or sat up in 


the sanctity of the smoker. 
Helen Sherman Griffith 
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Free with Lippincott’s Magazine 
*" ” King’s eo novels of army life have charmed countless thou- 
sands. He is the prince of army romancers. To-day his books are read and re-read by 
multitudes. Zest and plot, action and character drawing, love and intrigue, heroism 
and patriotism—all lead his readers with intense fascination through every page. 
These books are worth reading and worth owning. 


KING’S BEST NOVELS 


** A Soldier’s Secret ** An Army Portia ”’ ** Captain Close 
** Sergeant Croesus ”” ** Two Soldiers ”’ 
** Dunraven Ranch” . “An Initial Experience,’’ etc. 


Bound in four handsome cloth volumes, printed from clear type, on fine paper. 
For the next twelvemonth Lippincott’s has arranged a brilliant program. Strong 
novelettes—one complete in each issue—have been written by the latest popular writers. 


Our novelettes are world-famous—just long enough not to tire. 
Sparkle, humor, and action will pervade our short fiction, by the cleverest story-tellers. 
Pungent articles; bright poems; inimitable humor. Subscription price $2.50 a year. 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER 
Send us 2. 50 for a year’s subscription to Lippincott’s Magazine, add 
50 cents for shipping and packing—$3.00 in all—and we will ship you 
these four volumes of King’s stories, boxed and prepaid, anywhere in 
the United States. Each k is 5x8 inches, handsomely in 
* durable cloth, and never sold for less than $1.00 per volume. 


Please Use This Order Form 


Date 
Lippincott’s azine 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
I enclose $3.00 for one year’s subscription to LippincoTT’s 
MAGAZINE and the set of K1nG’s NovELs in four volumes, shipped prepaid. 


The Magazine may be Name 
sent to one address nnn 
and the books to 

another. City and State 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincorr’s. 
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HELP WANTED 


By Nelle Parker Jones 


She bought a device to mix the bread, 
And one to stir the cake; 

A fireless stove and a coffee-machine 
And one to broil the steak. 


And into her kitchen, so up-to-date, 
It ’s a pleasure, indeed, to look ; 

But the family ’s boarding while she seeks 
A machinist who can cook. 


A CoLLector 

There is a lad of nine years in Philadelphia who recently grew 
most curious with reference to the profession of a gentleman of pro- 
nounced clerical appearance who frequently visited the boy’s father. 
In answer to the youngster’s inquiry in this connection, the father 
replied to the effect that the good man was “a saver of souls.” 

Not long thereafter the lad took a favorable opportunity to 
approach the reverend gentleman himself. “ May I ask you a 
question? ” said he. 

“ Certainly, my little man,” replied the divine. “TI shall be 
pleased to answer it.” 

“T only wanted to know,” was the naive query, “ how many 


souls you ’ve saved up.” 


Fenimore Martin 


Ristinc To THE Occasion 


Captain Homer W. Hedge, of the Aero Club of America, with 
two other members and a society woman who’ is an enthusiast over 
the new sport, were recently discussing at the tea table in an uptown ~ 
hotel certain details of a proposed balloon ascension. There had been 
some slight hitch in the arrangements, but an idea popped into 
the lady’s head, and she exclaimed, “ Oh, 7 have a proposition to 
make!” Out went her hand, and over went a cup of hot tea, right 
into the captain’s lap. 

“ That strikes me unfavorably,” said he, rising hurriedly. 

The general laugh which followed relieved the lady’s embarrass- 


ment. 
John Harrison 
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50c Each Month 
Will Bring You These 


A strong, dramatic 

OF F ER| These Five Novels by g, d 
Writ and novel — unique in 
NUMBER OF THE SNOWS plot, characters 
FOUR . .| to LIPPINCOTT’S PRBS boldly drawn, love 
interest intense. 


For Fifty Cents a Month Illustrated. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50 


The Dragon 


A new and interesting 
love-story figure, with the of Wantley 

charm of country and vil- By Owen Wister 
lage life in every chapter. Author of ‘‘The Virginian.’’ It contains 
Samuel Salt’s quaint say- some of the most humorous and witty 


ings are touches of real dialogue of its distinguished writer. 


xz 
a 


humor and _ philosophy. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 
Adam Rush is 
an absorbing 


The hero is an interesting 
and good-looking young fel- 
low, whose parentage is 
shrouded in mystery. His 
love-story has the fascination 
of uncertainty from the very 


beginning. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 


piece of work. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Woven with the Ship 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
.The author’s most sympathetic love- 
story. Added to this fascinating novel 
are several charming tales by Dr. Brady. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


PLEASE USE THIS ORDER FORM 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia. 


The books are to be delivered, prepaid, at Sign 
once, but the right and title do not gues to "me on 
until the amount is fully paid. Adar. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’s. 
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RUSH | 
OPO 
Mage 
I accept your offer of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for one year and FIVE NOVELS at the 
special price cents (enclosed), and 50 cents a month, beginning With 
until I have paid $6.00. Every month you are to send me a coin-carrier in which to remit. 
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Humor 

The English are proverbially color-blind to characteristic Ameri- 
can humor, and the following occurrence illustrates thistrait : 

At the Boston salon of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton some one 
was telling the story of a young man who, on being asked at a civil 
service examination who Cromwell was, replied: “ Oliver Cromwell 
was a famous Englishman who cut off the head of his king and later, 
on his deathbed, exclaimed: ‘If I had served my God as I served 
my king, I should not have been left in my old age.’” An English= ~~ 
man present listened with a puzzled air and remarked with his 
solemn intonations: ‘“‘ Indeed, I think there must have been some 
mistake in that young man’s answer. If I remember correctly, it was 
Cardinal Wolsey who made that remark, and it was not cited quite 
accurately. If me memory serves, Cardinal Wolsey exclaimed 6n 
his deathbed, ‘If I had served me God with the zeal with which 
I have served me king,’ and besides,” he added convincingly, “ I do 
not think it likely that he would have employed that detestable 


American slang, ‘ been left in me old age.’ ” 
Nathan Haskell Dole 


Waar Papa 
Tommy was stubborn, and his teacher was having a hard time 


explaining a small point in the geography lesson. 

“Tommy,” teacher began, “ you can learn this if you make up 
your mind. It’s not one bit smart to appear dull. I know,” she 
continued coaxingly, “ that you.are just as bright as any boy in the 
class. Remember, Tommy, where there ’s a will there *s———” 

“ Aw,” broke in Tommy, “ I know all dat, I do. ‘ Me fadder’s a 
lawyer, he is, an’ I ’ve heard him say it lots o’ times.” . 

“You should not have interrupted me,” reprimanded the teacher, 
“ but I am glad that your father has taught you the old adage. Can 
you repeat it to me? ” 

“ Sure,” said Tommy confidently. ‘“ Me fadder says dat where 


der ’s a will—der ’s always a bunch o’ poor relations.” 
W. Dayton Wegefarth 


QUEER 
By J. L. Armor 


That the average poet thirsts for fame, 
And fame alone, seems funny ; 

For you ll find in all his mass of verse 
He’s not averse to money. 


| 
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Give the children 


Gabi PETER 


instead of candy, be- 
cause it is not only 

IRRESISTIBLY 
DELICIOUS” 

but sustaining, easily di- 
gested and healthful. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 


Famous 


ELGIN 


G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Elgin has long been 
‘famous for its accuracy and 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 


classes of tickets sold — via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be accept- 
ed for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. . 
ee cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and 
map reat Lakes. ress, 
L. G. Lewis. G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres. A.A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 


reliability. It is now in great 
demand in the new models. 
For those who want a remark- 

_ ably true watch ata very reason- 
able price the right watch is the 
Gc. M. WHEELER Grade 
Elgin. 

Right in price—within the 

reach of everyone—‘“‘The 

Watch that’s made for the 
majority.” 

ight in style—The new thin 
| move in small sizes, 

Right—always right—A won- 
derfully accurate timekeeper, 
and susceptible to extremely 
fine adjustment with the micro- 

_ meter regulator. 


Adjusted to temperature. 
Seventeen jewels. Ask to see 
the G. M. WHEELER grade 
Elgin. 
| ELGINS of equal grade and reasonable 
| price for women—desirable new models. 

| ELGIN MATIONAL WATCH CO., 
| Elgin, Hl. 
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Walnuts and Wine | 
“High as THE 
the Alps in ORIGINAL ~ 
Quality.” MILK. 
bread and butter.” 32 
Sole Importers. New York | 
| 
THE WATER WAY, 4 | 
Real Recreation 
Ba route between 
Detroit and Buffalo 
© The D. & B. Line steamers leave Detroit week days 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4 p. m. (central time) and 
| 
nextions withearty morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 
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It is Presumption to Say You 
Haven't a Mind of Your Own 


yet that is what is practically said to you when 
you ask for an advertised article and are offered 
a substitute by a dealer. He would give you 
what you made up your mind you wanted, but 
for the fact that.a substitute pays him a larger 
percentage of profit. Such a dealer's interest 
lies only in making as much money out of you 
as possible. The first-class dealer would have 
given you what you asked for, by that course 
admitting that you had a mind of your ownand 
were capable of exercising it. Show the sub- 
stitutor that you have a mind of your own by 


getting 


=—— What You Ask For== 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Liprincutt’s, 
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REG. U3 PAT. OFF. 


IRON” 


HIGH GRADE AND STAIN 
ARNISHA COMBINED 


YES—IT’S JAP-A-LAC!I ™ 
There is only one JAP-A-LAC—t is put up in Green La- 
beled cans and is easily distinguished by the trade-marked name. $e 
There are 16 beautiful colors, for r about the home, from cellar to garret. 
wood or ttl be JAB'A'LACED thy scuffed or 


Don — Weather-Beaten Doors, Chairs, Tables, Andirons, Gas Fixtures, and 
a thousand other things can be kept looking like new by the use of JAP-A-LAC. 
Get a can to-day, of any color you desire, and prove to y the wonderful results it produces. 


a ean Paint, Hardware, and Dealers. All sizes from 15c to 
WARNING AGAINST THE D WHO TRIES TO SUBS 
soar say to him: “‘No, thank you; | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
Trade wit the dealer who gives you what you ak for. 

Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting for the asking. 
If building, write for our complete If YOUR dealer does not keep 
Green Label Varnishes are of the FREE’ 
highest quality. 964 Rockef Bldg., Clevel can) to any point in the U. 
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Books on 
Automobiling 


Automobile 


Two Thousand Miles on 


an Automobile 


By ‘Chauffeur ”’ 


A narrative of a trip through 
New England, New York, Canada, 
and the West, with 18 illustrations 
by Frank Ver Beck. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Motor-Car Mechanism 
and Management 


By W. Poynter Adams 


In Three Parts. (The Petrol Car 
The Electrical Car, The Steam Car.} 


A series of handbooks for the 
owner and the chauffeur. Each 
part is to be divided into two sec- 
tions, the first dealing with the 
Mechanism and the second with 
the Management of the car. It 
is assumed that the reader has 
no previous knowledge of mechan- 
ics or engineering, and the book 
is writtén accordingly. 

Part I.—THE PETROL CAR, now ready. 

12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Motor Vehicles and 


Motors 
By W. Worby Beaumont 


The standard technical work on 
the design, construction, and work- 
ing of steam, oil, and electrical 
machines, with many illustrations, 
plans, and detail drawings. 


Zvols. 4to. Cloth, $10.00 
net per volume. 


J.B. Lippincott Co. 
Publishers Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LiIpPINcortT’s. 


TO A GREAT MANY 
PEOPLE 


throughout the world, the manufactured 
products of New Britain are synonymous 
with high quality and general excel- 
lence; Corbin Motor Cars are built on 
lines to widen the influence of this well 
earned reputation; they are manufac- 
tured by one of the constituent com- 
panies comprising the allied Corbin 
industries, and being the product of a 
Corbin institution, must necessarily be 
of the same representative quality. 

They are backed by an organization 
with ample capital, over fifty years of 
manufacturing and commercial success, 
and a broad business policy which 
inspires confidence. 

The things which are essential and 
vital to the use and life of every car, are 
embodied in the ‘‘ Full-Jeweled’”’ Corbin, 
and its successful record has firmly estab- 
lished it in the public regard as reliable, 
durable, and efficient in every respect. 


24 H.P. Touring Car, $2500 
24H.P.Runabout, $2400 


CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE 
CORPORATION 


Member Association Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


1888 Broadway, 62d St., New York 
Motor Mart, Boston. Mass. 


and the EWELED 

| 
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main highway of travel 

from Boston to all points in 

the Maritime Provinces Is via 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Daily 
service from Long Wharf (foot State 
Street) (except Saturday) in effect 
June 23, the magnificent steamers 
“Prince George,” “Prince Arthur,” 
and “Boston,” in commission. 
Meantime, sailings, Tuesday and 
Friday at 2P.M. Forall information, 
rates, folders, tours, etc., particu- 
larly illustrated booklets, “Summer 
Homes in Nova Scotia” and “Vaca- 
tion days in Nova Scotia,” write to 


If You Are a Judge 
of GOOD CIGARS 


—Accept Our Offer 


WE DON’T WANT THE CUSTOM OF THE 
MAN WHO BUYS “SMOKES ’”’ — YOU 
NEVER FIND HIM SMOKING A GOOD 
CIGAR—AND NOT EVEN THE SAME 
BRAND TWICE IN SUCCESSION. .- .° 


We want the connoisseur—the difficult man 
to please because when he fg satisfied he ‘‘ stands 
pat’’ and we can depend upon receiving his orders 
at regular intervals without asking for them. The 
cost of selling a man his first 
box of ** Baby Grands” 
wipes out the small margin of _ 
profit—only re-orders pay us. ‘ 

The smoker of ‘‘ smokes ”’ 
won't like our “Baby 
—he cannot appreciate that full, 
rich, mellow flavor of the good 
old-fashioned Havana leaf, but to 
the man who enjoys the ‘‘ real 
thing’’ and is not averse to saving 
the profits of the wholesaler, 
retailer, and sal n, we do say 
that he wif like them, and we 
are going to send a box to him at 
our own expense as soon as he 
says the word, so he can judge for 
himself. 


Our Free Trial Offer 


Write us on your business letter- 
head, or enclose your business 
card, and we will send you a box 
of 100 Baby Grand Cigars 
on Trial. If you like them send 
us $3.75, but if for any reason you 
do not care for them, return the 
balance at our expense and no 
charge will be made for the few 
smoked. We pay expressage both 
ways. 

The BABY GRAND is 4 1-16 inches 
long, and is filled with the short leaves 
from the choice tobacco used in our Exact Size 
high-priced clear Havanas. This is 
long cut, so that any objection to a short filler is over- 
come. It is wrapped with the most expensive Havana 
leaf obtainable, and contains no factory scraps, no dirt, no 
dust, no stems ; just the finest mellow, rich Havana, care- 
fully blended. 

Packed in boxes of 100 and wrapped in foiled bun- 
dles of 50 each to preserve freshness and flavor. 

Our complete line of over 36 styles is sold to business 
men, professional men and clubs everywhere. We make 
cigars as high as 15c. each which compare favorably with 
those sold at 25c. straight in the usual retail way. 

Our methods eliminate the profits of the salesmen, 
jobbers, and dealers, and bring our highest grade 
cigars to you at Rock Bottom Prices. 

Asa means of introduction we offer our BABY GRAND 
Cigar. Send today for a box—on trial—just to convince 
—— No advance payment, no risk if you don’t like 

em, 


La Reclama Cuban Factory 


1037 Third Avenue New York City 
References—Union Exchange Bank, Dun and Bradstreet’s 
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"Would YouLikeTo Know 
That Every PostingYou 
Made ay 

Is 


If you would—let 

us show you the 
Burroughs Proof of 
Posting System, which 
shows you how to pre- 
vent errors in posting 
and will guarantee a 
Trial Balance when 
used with the Bur- 
roughs Balance Sys- 
tems. Complete explanations and some 
sample forms sent for a request on your 
business letter-head. 


This great labor, time and money saving 

short-cut is but one of the many equally 
valuable economies the Burroughs makes 
possible. 

It is one of the reasons why the Bur- 

roughs is built in the largest adding 
machine factory in the world. Ninety per 
cent. of all adding machines sold are Bur- 
roughs. 


¢. 54,834 Burroughs were in use July 31, 
f 1907, by more than 25,000 business 
houses. It is the only adding and listing 
f machine—why, the Burroughs sells one 
/ machine every fifteen minutes of a ten-hour 
day and keeps over 1800 men busy meeting 
i the demand, AND, the Burroughs is guaran- 
teed to do more, do it better, and to last 
longer than any other make. 


BURROUGAS 
Adding Machine Company 

104 Amsterdam Ave. ; 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


“The Principles of Life 
Insurance Easily Understood” 


“What Constitutes Good 
Management” 


Write for these pamphlets, 
which will enable you to 
form a more intelligent 
judgment in insurance 
matters. 


Che Provident Life 


and Crust Company 
of Pbilavelpbhia 
401-409 CHESTNUT STREET 


=. 
= 


Have points of advantage worth investigating. 
Shipped on approval. Catalog sent on request. 
VILAS-DIVEN CO., 
977 Lackawanna Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 
SALESROOMS. 


Boston, 302 Sudbury Building. Washington, 1320 G St., N.W. 
Philadelphia, 870 Drexel Bldg. Cleveland, 248 The Arcade. 
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Are You Seribbling Yet 


Don "t ! It’s out of date. The American 
Typewriter at $50 is your oppor- 
tunity to secure the first machine offe at 
less than $100.00 possessing all the ‘‘standard’”’ 
features—universal key board, ball-bearing car- 
riage, interchangeable steel type-bars, printin 
from_ ribbon, rapid escapement, unlimi 


8 
for American Way,’’ which 


escribes Gur exclusive patent—a one-piece 
key and type-bar. 


YOU CAN HAVE ONE ON EASY 
PAYMENTS 


Established 1893 


272 LL. Broadway, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER ng, 


Business Ambassadors 


But the buyer who 
heeds experience buys 


facts—the reasons. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER C0. 


DEPT. H 
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|| to do this 
|. 
Smith Typewriter 
‘Instead of constantly changing 
| ET ribbons, she simply touches a 
small lever and writes: 
Letters in purple ink that will copy. 
| 
chow his characternis. If his, are om, beautifully EZ 
VISIBLE STANDARD TYPE 
Virtually prints your letters. It is a machine that her 
tabulaes without any extra device 
_ writes “Apr. 10, 1906," by shifting once, 
| 
| 
| || 
ea ae New York and Everywhere 
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North Shore Health Resort 


Winnetka, Illinois. 


On Lake Shore and Sheridan Drive, 16 miles from Chicago. 
Exclusively for disorders of the 


Heart, Kidneys, 
Digestion, Nerves. 
Convalescence, Rheumatism. 


Correspondence invited for more detailed information 
regarding mode of treatment, results, etc. 


Soothed by gentle anoint- 
ings with Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the Great Skin Cure,. 
precededby warmbathswith 


For eczemas, rashes, itch- 


ings, irritations, inflamma— 


tions, chafings, sunburn, tan, 
pimples, blackheads, red, 
rough, and sore hands, for 


_ shaving and shampooing, 


and for all the purposes of 
the toilet, bath, and nursery, 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 


Ointment are priceless. 

lia, R. Towns Sydney. India, B. » 
jaruya, Ltd. Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow: 


‘ non, Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; U. 8. Avs 
Porter Drax & Corp. Role Prope. 
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FAIR 


if sent at once will obtain a to convince 


Dyspeptics 
| ever, published. Here are the contents: 


and those suffering from 
Character. Effect 


|| Stomach Troubles 
iS'money also. par of the efficiency of 


The BUS ILOSOPHER, a little 
I will, send a 


copy of that remarkable book 


As A Man Thinketh 


BY JAMES ALLEN 
Said by some to be one of the most powerful 
books on Self Building and Thought Mastery 


48-page aenade, edited by ARTHUR FRED- 
ERICK SHELDON, (Founder of The Sheldon 
School), and loaded to the brim with 
inspiration for the man who works with 
hand or brain. Now is the time to act. 
When sending order, please state in your 

letter which of the following subjects espec- 
pak interest you, and we will ‘onl literature 
most practical and effective 


Course on the market. Will cost 
you oe and put you under no obligation. 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 
(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 

System and Costs Business Psychology 

Scignce of Metall Scignce of Indust-tl _| to any one NAMING THIS MAGA- 


ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of 
this remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 


is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
you, and will not harm you in the least. 


J 
THE SCIENCE PRESS, 1474 The Republic, Chicago 


Dainty dishes forthe sick and those Indorsed and syccessfully used by 
who are not sick but desire Hors food leading physicians for over 15 years, 
repared in an appetizing, wholesome s 
Sold by leading druggists. None 
Particular attention is given to the genuine vitloit my signature. 
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instructions for serving and garnishing. 

“‘ This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
home.’ Tribune, Chicego. 


Every house- keeper should use such a 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 


h 4 
nia’: Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole Centrale 
im By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.25 des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (France) 
@ Atall booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 57 Prince Street, New York City 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncort’s. 
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Jack :—‘ Dang it! I just knew that bloomen train being late would make trouble for me. Here it is after six o’clock 


and the agent’s gone home, Now, how the deuce will I get in to see if everything’s O. K.? I'll go round back.. Maybe I can 


pry open a window.” 


| —+— | KEEN WN 
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t is after six o’clock 


g late would make trouble for me. Here i 


i just Knew that bloomen train bein 


8 gone home, Now, 


and the agent’ 


“an 


Maybe I 


to see if everything’s O. K.? T’ll go round back, 


how the deuce will I get in 


pry open a window.”’ 
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le For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


é A scientific remedy which has been 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: | : 


Birmin Ala. Dwight, Il. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. ¥. 

Hot Sp Ark. Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich. White P — N. ¥. eet ih Ave. 

fan Francisco, Cal. Plainfield, Ind. 265 8. College Ave. Fargo, N. D 

West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, Ia.. Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Washington. Crab Orchard, Ky. Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. 812 N. Broad St. Winst Manitoba. 

211 geeky St. Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. on, England. 
OLD AGE: 

Prevented and Cured. 
Write for 


Scientists agree that old is caused 
: thickening of the arteries. We have have a 


A LITTLE BOOK pene which prevents this, and remedies even 


advanced cases. Biochemic system. Drugs are 
not used. Just the food-stuffs used by Nature in 
the construction of arteries. Will add many years 


OF 


Wherein is told how to buy two LEARN OPT IC | AN by mail. 


magazines for the price of one 
TO BE AN $300 


ADDRESS 
asily Made. d for free «* booklet 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
227 South Sixth St. 65.”’ Tells “al about it. National Optical ; 


PHILADELPHIA College, St. Louis, Mo, 


A 2,000,000-ACRE FISH AND GAME PRESERVE 
INTERSPERSED WITH 1200 LAKES AND RIVERS 


trout, bass, and salmon trout abound. Magnificent 
canoe trips. A paradise for the camper, canoeist, and angler. Altitude 
early 2000 fest above the sea. Pure and exhilarating atmosphere. 

A beautiful publication sent free on a: se 
G. W. VAUX, Room 917, Merchants Loan and Trust Bl 

F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York, 
T. H. HANLEY, 360 Was St., Boston 
W. ROBINSON, 596 Park Building, ‘Pittsburg, 
W. E. DAVIS, G. T. BELL, 

Passenger Traffic Mgr., Montreal. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., Montreal. 


ure. skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for’ the past 28 years a 
| 
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Muasy.—“ Hurry up, officer! We'll show you de place. He’s got a ladder what de painters left, and tryen all de 


winders to see if he can get in.’’ 
Jimmy.— Yes and he’s got two woppen big grips to carry off de swag in, It’s a good ting you rung up de patrol.” 


Orricer.—‘‘ I'll nab eem all right,’’ 
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A New Complexion in 60 Days 


Sixty Days’ Use of the World’s Greatest Remedies will Restore Ruined 
Complexions to the Beauty and Purity of Youth. 
sw No woman whose complexion is imperfect, whose face is disfigured with pimples, 
blackheads, freckles, moth patches, or other blemishes, and who is sensitive about her 
#2 appearance, should wait another day to get Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion 
afers and Fould’s Medicated Arsenic plexion Soap, the world’s greatest com- 
lexion beautifiers. Delay is dangerous; while you wait the difficulty of cure 
ncreases. 
; You who are ashamed of your face, and who have experienced one failure after 
f another trying to overcome your troubles, may be assured of the most gratifying 
@ results. These remedies are absolutely safe. e ription was first used twenty 
= years ago by Dr. Campbell, the great skin specialist, and he has made countless 
: Bousants of women happy in the possession of a pure, spotless complexion. 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER this opportuntis to duit 
treatment of Dr. Campbell's Safe Arsenic Complexion Waters and Fould’s Medicated 
Arsenic Seap for ONE DOLLAR. 
The above will be sent on receipt of price. Address all orders to 
H. B. FOULD, Room 31, 214 SixtH Avenue, New Yorn. 
My new book, containing valuable suggestions on Beauty mailed free. 


WHEN IN BOSTON Stay AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. Long distance 
telephone in every room. { Ladies travelling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, PROPRIETOR. 


300 rooms—200 with private baths. People returning from mountains and seashore will do well 
to stop at the Copley Square Hotel. 


The St. JAME 


C= 


Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. § THE IDEAL HOTEL 
Philadelphia, Pa. of Philadelphia 


New, Modern, Luxurious 


Convenient to railroad stations, shopping centers, and points of general inter- 
est. Sanitary conditions throughout. Fire-proof construction. All linen 
sterilized daily. Elegant appointments, 


Rooms without bath, $2.00 per day. Rooms with bath. 
$2.50 per day and upwards. 
Wire for accommodations at our expense. 
EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE | Genuine Bargainsin DT AN Q)S 

Chili, Australia, etc. Vi i] ia, Parag y, s 

vader, Mexico, Turkey, Egypt, Peru, etc.,ag cts. 100 old U. S. stamps lightl instruments: mways from $350 up; 

H. J. KLEINMAN, 3643 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia, Pa, {rom $250 up: 3 Chickerings from $250 up; also, ordinary 

: 4 ' * | second-hand Uprights, $75 up; also 10 very fine Parlor Grand 
° te for particulars. ash or easy monthly payments. 

CLARK'S TENTH ANNUAL HEALY, 30 Adams 8t., Chicago 
d CRUISE. Feb. 6, "08, 70 days, by Lvon 2. ship pianos everywhere on approval 

specially charrered S. S. “‘Arabic,”” 16,°00 tons. 3 TOURS 

ROUND THE WORLD. EY 

FRANK ©, CLARK, Times Building, New York SORE EY 


LOFTIS on 
YOU CAN EASILY OW 1 OND ATOH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. We send on approval whatever 
you select from our pesutifal Sale a aay on one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8monthly payments. Written guarantee given, We 


P y 
OF TIS | Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House | Te increases in value 10 
& OO, 1858 | D 55 92 to 98 St. al of to-d 


hicago, Hil. | to 20% annually. Cat 
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